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Golden  Jubilee 


As  Sisters  of  Service,  we  kindle 

the  light  of  jubilee, 

the  light  of  our  rejoicing. 

Grace  it,  make  it  a  sign 

of  hope,  warmth,  and  service  stronger  than  words, 
of  fire  that  wishes  to  spread, 

of  a  light  that  darkness  or  confusion  will  never  overcome. 
In  a  burning  bush 

you  spoke  to  Moses,  our  Father  in  faith; 
in  a  pillar  of  fire 

you  led  your  children  out  of  captivity, 
into  the  freedom  of  your  love. 

Speak  to  us. 

cast  flame  upon  the  dry  places  in  our  hearts, 
make  us  a  beacon  of  your  presence  in  the  world, 
we  who,  like  you,  have  come 
not  to  be  served  but  to  serve. 

Florence  Kelly,  S.O.S. 
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One  of  the  foremost  needs  of  the  Church  in  Canada  today  is 
a  community  of  women  founded  on  the  changeless  rock  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  completely  dedicated  to  His  mission  of 
loving  service  to  the  people  of  a  generation  that  is  being  swept 
along  in  the  surging  waters  of  future  shock. 

The  light  of  Christ  must  shine  so  brightly  in  these  devoted 
women  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  group  that  it  will  be  clearly 
visible  to  others.  By  their  practice  of  the  evangelical  counsels 
and  above  all  by  their  charity,  they  must  mirror  in  their  lives  the 
poverty,  chastity  and  loving  submission  of  the  One  Who 
Himself  was  the  image  of  the  Father. 

The  guidelines  of  their  community  must  be  flexible,  enabling 
them  to  adapt  their  service  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  a 
topsy-turvy  world.  Where  Christ  would  be  today  -  among  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  disturbed,  the  growing  multitude 
who  unknowingly  are  reaching  to  grasp  the  rock  of  divine 
truth  -  there  they  must  be  found,  true  witnesses  of  the  divine 
Master.  Ready  to  undertake  what  others  might  not  dare,  their 
lives  must  be  firmly  anchored  in  Christ  by  prayer  and 
contemplation. 

A  new  foundation?  Another  Congregation  of  Religious 
Women? 

Hardly.  For  these  were  the  thoughts  and  objectives  of  Father 
George  Daly,  the  intrepid  Redemptorist,  who  founded  the 
Sisters  of  Service  fifty  years  ago. 

As  they  celebrate  their  Golden  Jubilee  may  the  Spirit 
continue  to  guide  them  on  the  path  envisioned  by  their 
illustrious  founder,  the  path  of  Christ-like  service  in  a 
changing  world. 


Archbishop  of  Toronto 
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may  god  bless  every  contributor  to  the  progress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service  since  its  first  budding.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Chris- 
tians provided  the  original  encouragement. 

To  Father  Arthur  Coughlan,  C.Ss.R.  we  owe  enormous  gratitude. 
Father  Coughlan  was  an  open-minded,  conscientious  American- 
Canadian  who  with  profound  humility  loved  all  human  beings  and 
avoided  wordly  renown. 

As  far  back  as  1920  Father  Coughlan  regarded  women  as  first- 
class  citizens  and  he  decided  to  sponsor  and  to  aid  as  best  he  could 
the  development  of  a  group  who  would  be  trained  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  humility,  zeal  and  in  an  acceptance  of  the  pluralistic  nature 
of  Canadian  society. 

To  have  been  sponsored  fifty  years  ago  by  such  great  Churchmen 
as  Archbishop  McNeil,  Father  Coughlan  and  Father  Daly  was 
tribute  indeed.  God  grant  that  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  service 
they  nourished  in  our  Institute  may  lead  us  always  onward  and 
upward  in  the  service  of  God,  Church,  and  Country. 


CATHERINE  DONNELLY,  S.O.S. 
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Service 
in 

Hope 

as  we  begin  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  our  Community,  we  feel  thankful 
to  God,  to  our  Founders  and  to  our  pioneer  Sisters.  They  conceived 
the  idea  and  ideals  of  service  and  incorporated  them  in  a  new  com- 
munity within  the  Church.  We  invite  our  friends  to  celebrate  with 
us  in  gratitude  for  the  past  and  in  hope  for  the  future. 

While  being  grateful  for  the  past  and  the  varied  ways  in  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  serve  the  Church,  we  do  not  wish  to 
concentrate  on  the  past  but  to  focus  our  celebration  on  hope  in  the 
future.  The  future  may  lead  us  in  directions  markedly  different  to 
anything  we  have  so  far  known. 

Because  of  our  past  we  are  able  to  change  and  to  adapt  to  the 
seventies.  If  we  look  at  the  trends  in  the  community  today  we  see 
that  we  are  becoming  a  community  of  service,  a  fellowship  of  service 
and  shared  concern  for  those  in  need  of  Christian  presence.  We  are 
becoming  an  open  community  which  can  encompass  many  talents 
and  avenues  of  serving,  many  life  styles  which  are  all  united  by  our 
common  ideal  of  service  in  humility  and  zeal. 

Only  with  a  deep  Christian  hope  can  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future. 

At  this  time  of  our  Golden  Jubilee  we  extend  our  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  countless  friends  and  benefactors  whose  material  and 
spiritual  support  have  made  these  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  Church 
possible. 

PATRICIA  BURKE,  S.O.S. 

Sister  General 
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Our  Founders 


speak  from  the  past 
to  the  present 
and  for  the  future 


Sister  Catherine  Donnelly 


Letter,  circa  1922 


The  requirement  for  dealing  with  unprecedented  circumstances  is  unprece- 
dented methods,  and  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

W  are  women  in  missionary  dedication  ever  working  toward  promoting  a 
stronger  love  of  God  everywhere,  a  better  nation,  a  better  world.  It  is  the 
example  and  signs  given  by  our  lives  which  have  real  significance. 


The  title  of  this  Institute  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  it  was 
chosen  only  after  careful  consideration. 

Only  what  we  do  for  others  makes  us  immortal.  Today,  the  word  "service" 
means  simply  service  to  God  and  service  to  humanity. 

Father  Arthur  Coughlan,  C.Ss.R.  Letter  to  the  Community,  1929 

Ever  since  the  first  foundation  I  have  followed  the  career  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service,  for  I  felt  it  was  destined  to  do  a  great  service  in  the  winning  of  souls  to 
God  and  these  among  the  most  needy  and  neglected.  And  even  though  its 
existence  is  of  a  few  years  only,  it  has  already  wrought  much  good  and  gives 
promise  of  much  more  in  the  future. 

Father  George  Daly,  C.Ss.R.  Letter  to  the  Community,  1950 

The  future  is  now  yours.  It  will  be  what  you  make  it.  Never  doubt  of  Divine 
Providence.  If  you  have  faith  and  confidence,  when  a  work  is  needed,  you  will 
always  have  the  means  to  accomplish  it.  You  must  have  the  daring  of  the  Saints. 

My  last  words  to  you  here  are  the  words  you  hear  each  morning  in  the 
Preface  of  the  Mass:  "Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  our  God." 


Archbishop  Neil  McNeil 


Letter  to  Rome,  1924 
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MEMO 


from  the  editor's  desk 


within  a  few  days  three  items  came  across  the  editor's  desk  as  she  worked  on  this 
first  field  at  home  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  All  three 
items  are  included  in  these  pages;  all  three  though  short  say  a  great  deal.  The  items 
are  a  message  from  Archbishop  Pocock  of  Toronto,  Ecclesiastical  Superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service;  a  message  from  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly  of  Camp  Morton, 
Manitoba,  the  first  Sister  of  Service  and  Co-Founder  of  the  Community;  and  a  page 
entitled  Our  Founders  Speak. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  editor  that  our  several  Founders  and  the  different  emphasis 
in  some  of  the  items  mentioned  might  cause  confusion  to  our  readers.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  explain  briefly  the  founding  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

Our  Institute  was  founded  in  1922.  Some  years  previously  Catherine  Donnelly 
had  given  up  a  comfortable  and  secure  teaching  post  in  Ontario  and  had  gone  West 
to  teach  in  rural  public  schools.  She  moved  around  in  the  West  and  was  appalled  by 
what  she  saw  happening  to  the  New  Canadian  settlers,  most  of  whom  were  Catholics 
but  for  whom  the  struggling  Church  in  Western  Canada  was  ill-prepared.  As  her 
knowledge  of  the  problem  grew  so  did  the  future  Sister  Donnelly's  conviction  that 
the  only  possible  solution  was  a  Community  of  women,  dedicated  by  vows,  to  work 
in  the  West,  live  among  and  with  the  people,  work  alone,  travel  alone,  teach  in  public 
schools  where  the  opportunities  for  developing  strong  Canadian  Christians  would  be 
boundless.  Furthermore,  a  conventional  religious  habit  would  be  unacceptable. 

To  understate  the  case  this  was  a  revolutionary  concept  for  religious  life  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Catherine  Donnelly  returned  East  where  there  was  hardly  a  stampede  by  existing 
Communities  to  accept  her  vision.  Parenthetically  it  should  be  said  here  that  once 
founded,  the  Sisters  of  Service  basked  in  the  friendship  and  generosity  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  and 
the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  of  Montreal  through  the  latter's  Toronto  house. 

But  Catherine  found  a  friend.  Father  Arthur  Coughlan,  then  Provincial  of  the 
newly-erected  Toronto  Province  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  Father  Coughlan  not 
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only  believed  in  her  dream,  he  took  it  to  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil  of  Toronto  whose 
biography  is  aptly  titled  "Pioneer  in  Purple."  Archbishop  McNeil  had  enough  mis- 
sionary experience  at  home  in  Canada  to  see  what  this  proposed  Community  could 
mean  to  the  missionary  Church  in  the  West.  His  support,  which  was  formidable, 
was  easily  won. 

Formidable  support?  Yes,  indeed.  We  must  remember  that  fifty  years  ago  religious 
life  was  tightly  controlled  by  Canon  Law  and  the  proposed  Sisters  of  Service  pro- 
posed to  walk  roughshod  over  and  through  many  of  those  sacrosanct  canons.  We 
needed  a  doughty  episcopal  warrior  to  do  business  with  Rome.  Rome  did  not,  for 
instance,  approve  of  the  word  "service"  in  our  name  -  it  had  a  menial  ring,  Rome 
thought.  Well,  the  Archbishop,  way  ahead  of  Vatican  II,  won  that  one  too. 

Catherine  Donnelly  established  herself  in  a  house  on  St.  Joseph  Street  in  Toronto, 
on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  Basilian  Seminary  now  stands.  But  it  took  more  than  a 
courageous  young  woman  alone  in  a  house,  a  Provincial  Superior  busy  with  the 
affairs  and  a  new  religious  province,  and  an  Archbishop  preoccupied  with  the  affairs 
of  an  Archdiocese  to  set  the  wheels  of  a  new  religious  congregation  into  motion. 
Father  Coughlan  sent  for  Father  George  Daly  who  was  then  in  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick. 

Father  Daly  had  been  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  in  Regina  from  1915-18.  While 
there  he  had  become  deeply  interested  in  Western  Canada  and  had  written  a  book 
on  "Catholic  Problems  in  Western  Canada."  He  had  later  heard  about  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Australia  who,  though  wearing  conventional  habits, 
were  doing  tremendous  missionary  work  in  the  Australian  outbacks.  He  had  decided 
that  a  somewhat  similar  Community  would  fill  a  real  need  in  the  Canadian  West. 
He  was  hardly  unprepared  for  the  work  confided  to  him  by  his  Provincial,  Father 
Coughlan,  work  to  which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  dedicated. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Sisters  of  Service  have  three  Co-Founders  -  Arch- 
bishop McNeil  did  not  wish  to  be  called  a  Founder.  Sister  Donnelly,  who  had  the 
courageous  zeal  to  see  in  her  original  vision  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  returned 
to  the  West  as  soon  as  her  novitiate  was  completed  and  has  worked  there  ever  since. 
The  fire  of  her  dedication  burns  as  brightly  today  as  it  did  fifty  odd  years  ago. 

Father  Coughlan  was  spiritual  director  to  the  young  Community  until,  his  term 
as  Provincial  ended,  he  returned  to  his  native  United  States.  Unfortunately,  only 
the  more  senior  Sisters  ever  knew  Father  Coughlan.  To  most  of  us  he  is  a  deeply- 
revered  name;  his  letters  after  his  return  to  the  States  were  apparently  personal  and 
not  intended  for  the  Community.  This  means  that  one  facet  of  our  S.O.S.  heritage 
is  sadly  lacking. 

Father  Daly  became  the  director,  the  guide,  the  trouble-shooter,  the  travelling 
salesman,  the  fund-raiser  and,  above  all,  the  Father  who  came  to  the  Novitiate  at 
least  once  a  week.  The  Father  who  visited  the  missions  every  year  and,  in  those  lean 
depression  days  when  travel  was  beyond  us,  served  as  a  precious  link  with  the  Sisters 
on  other  missions  and  at  home.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Father  Daly,  to  those  who 
knew  our  Institute,  seemed  to  be  -  and  I  mean  no  disrespect  -  Mr.  S.O.S. 

As  long  as  she  lives  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly  will  be  the  embodiment  of  Vatican 
Council  II's  admonition  to  religious  to  return  to  the  sources.  She  will  be  a  strong 
voice  reminding  us  that  we  are  first  and  last  missionary  sisters. 

Though  hardly  a  young  sister,  after  thirty-three  years  in  the  Community,  I  know 
nothing  of  Father  Coughlan.  Perhaps  those  Sisters  who  did  know  him  will  soon 
share  with  us  their  direct  knowledge  of  the  man  he  was  and  the  contribution  he 
made.  Then,  as  we  enter  our  second  half-century,  our  heritage  will  be  complete. 
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HOPE 


.  .  .  faith  binds  man  to  Christ.  Hope  sets  this  faith  open  to  the  comprehensive 
future  of  Christ.  Hope  is  therefore  the  'inseparable  companion'  of  faith.  'When  this 
hope  is  taken  away,  however  eloquently  or  elegantly  we  discourse  concerning  faith, 
we  are  convicted  of  having  none.  .  .  .  Hope  is  nothing  else  than  the  expectation 
of  those  things  which  faith  has  believed  to  have  been  truly  promised  by  God.  Thus, 
faith  believes  God  to  be  true,  hope  awaits  the  time  when  this  truth  shall  be  mani- 
fested; faith  believes  that  he  is  our  Father,  hope  anticipates  that  he  will  ever  show 
himself  to  be  a  Father  toward  us;  faith  believes  that  eternal  life  has  been  given  to 
us,  hope  anticipates  that  it  will  some  time  be  revealed;  faith  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  hope  rests,  hope  nourishes  and  sustains  faith.  For  as  no  one  except  him  who 
already  believes  his  promises  can  look  for  anything  from  God,  so  again  the  weak- 
ness of  our  faith  must  be  sustained  and  nourished  by  patient  hope  and  expectation, 
lest  it  fail  and  grow  faint.  ...  By  unremitting  renewing  and  restoring,  it  (hope) 
invigorates  faith  again  and  again  with  perseverance.'  Thus  in  the  Christian  life  faith 
has  the  priority,  but  hope  the  primacy.  Without  faith's  knowledge  of  Christ,  hope 
becomes  a  Utopia  and  remains  hanging  in  the  air.  But  without  hope,  faith  falls  to 
pieces,  becomes  a  fainthearted  and  ultimately  a  dead  faith.  It  is  through  faith  that 
man  finds  the  path  of  true  life,  but  it  is  only  hope  that  keeps  him  on  that  path.  Thus 
it  is  that  faith  in  Christ  gives  hope  its  assurance.  Thus  it  is  that  hope  gives  faith  in 
Christ  its  breadth  and  leads  it  into  life. 

To  believe  means  to  cross  in  hope  and  anticipation  the  bounds  that  have  been 
penetrated  by  the  raising  of  the  crucifix.  If  we  bear  that  in  mind,  then  this  faith  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  fleeing  the  world,  with  resignation  and  with  escapism  .  .  . 
faith,  wherever  it  develops  into  hope,  causes  not  rest  but  unrest,  not  patience  but 
impatience.  It  does  not  calm  the  unquiet  heart,  but  is  itself  this  unquiet  heart  in 
man.  Those  who  hope  in  Christ  can  no  longer  put  up  with  reality  as  it  is,  but  begin 
to  suffer  under  it,  to  contradict  it.  Peace  with  God  means  conflict  with  the  world, 
for  the  goad  of  the  promised  future  stabs  inexorably  into  the  flesh  of  every  unful- 
filled present.  If  we  had  before  our  eyes  only  what  we  see,  then  we  should  cheerfully 
or  reluctantly  reconcile  ourselves  with  things  as  they  happen  to  be.  That  we  do  not 
reconcile  ourselves,  that  there  is  no  pleasant  harmony  between  us  and  reality,  is  due 
to  our  unquenchable  hope.  This  hope  keeps  man  unreconciled,  until  the  great  day 
of  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  promises  of  God.  It  keeps  him  in  statu  viatoris,  in  that 
unresolved  openness  to  world  questions  which  has  its  origin  in  the  promise  of  God 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  can  therefore  be  resolved  only  when  the  same  God 
fulfills  his  promise.  This  hope  makes  the  Christian  Church  a  constant  disturbance 
in  human  society  seeking  as  the  latter  does  to  stabilize  itself  into  a  'continuing  city'. 
It  makes  the  Church  the  source  of  continual  new  impulses  towards  the  realization  of 
righteousness,  freedom  and  humanity  here  in  the  light  of  the  promised  future  that 
is  to  come.  The  Church  is  committed  to  'answer  for  the  hope'  that  is  in  it  (Peter 
3.15).  It  is  called  in  question  'on  account  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead' 
(Acts  23.6).  Wherever  that  happens,  Christianity  embraces  its  true  nature  and 
becomes  a  witness  of  the  future  of  Christ. 

jurgen  moltmann  in  Theology  of  Hope 
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Sister  Florence  Regan 

First  Sister  General 
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today,  January  8,  1972,  Sister  Florence  Regan  died.  One  should  be  jubilant 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  with  Him  whom  she  served  so  utterly.  But  those 
who  knew  Sister  Regan  well  will  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  aching 
void  that  her  death  will  leave  in  the  hearts  of  her  sisters. 

How  does  one  describe  beauty,  grace,  prayerfulness,  joy,  thoughtfulness, 
gratitude,  without  sounding  like  an  old-fashioned  hagiographer  robbing  his 
saint  of  flesh  and  blood  and  encasing  her  in  plaster? 

Sister  Regan  was  warmly  human.  She  could  and  did  spend  hours  lost  in 
prayer;  and  as  many  hours  with  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Time,  The  Commonweal, 
Readers  Digest  and  the  Canadian  Catholic  weeklies  most  of  which  come  to 
the  Mother  House.  She  was  very  much  on  top  of  world  events  but  never  allowed 
them  to  get  on  top  of  her. 

But  how  does  one  describe  Sister  Regan?  She  was  so  -  all  of  a  piece.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  hallmark  of  her  closeness  to  God.  As  she  grew  in  age,  she  grew  in 
grace  and  graciousness  and  her  graciousness  was  compounded  of  serene  dignity, 
mature  understanding  and  youthful  merriment.  If  this  sounds  unrealistic  it  is 
not  because  it  is  untrue  or  exaggerated.  It  is  simply  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  a  writer  who  is  only  hours  away  from  the  death  of  a  dearly  loved  and 
respected  sister  and  friend. 

A  native  Torontonian,  Sister  Regan  served  her  Institute  well.  She  was  the 
first  Sister  General  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  a  post  to  which  she  was  appointed 
by  Archbishop  McNeil  and  which  she  filled  for  nine  years. 

When  Sister  Regan  assumed  office  the  Institute  was  not  the  well-organized 
and  economically  stable  community  it  is  today.  Rapid  transportation  and  instant 
communication  did  not  exist  and  if  they  had  there  would  not  have  been  the 
money  to  use  them.  The  annual  visitation  of  S.O.S.  houses  meant  long,  weary 
days  and  nights  in  old-fashioned  Pullman  cars.  Because  Sister  could  never 
refuse  a  gift,  she  usually  arrived  back  at  the  Mother  House  with  a  frightening 
variety  of  impedimenta  which,  according  to  one  story  which  may  be  apocryphal, 
once  included  a  bird  cage.  I  once  asked  Sister  Regan  if  those  nine  years  had 
been  very  difficult.  She  shook  her  head  a  little  and  replied,  "Sister,  dear,  they 
were  unbelievably  hard."  I  imagine  that  was  as  close  to  a  complaint  as  she 
ever  got. 

As  novices  and  junior  professed  sisters  we  always  understood,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  Sister  Regan,  who  was  then  Assistant  General,  was  a  stickler  for  the 
letter-of-the-law.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  her,  as  she  grew  older,  become  an 
adherent  of  "the  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  quickeneth."  This  must  be  the  explana- 
tion of  her  complete  and  untroubled  acceptance  of  Vatican  II  and  the  changes 
it  made  in  the  Church  and  in  religious  life. 

Dear  Sister  Regan,  I  think  you  would  gently  chide  me  for  the  tears  I  struggle 
with  as  I  write  these  thoughts.  Ask  the  Jesus  with  whom  you  are  now  in  glory 
and  whom  you  loved  and  served  so  gloriously  to  help  us  to  grow  in  age  and 
grace  and  love  and  peace  the  way  you  did.  ellazink  sos 
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The  Hope  of  Jesus 


.  .  .  the  kingdom  is  coming  but  Jesus  does  not  hasten  the  time.  He  hopes  suffi- 
ciently in  God  not  to  force  destiny;  changing  stones  into  bread,  enticing  through 
miracles,  forcing  happiness  on  the  crowds  by  exercising  political  power  would  to  all 
appearances  have  been  the  methods  of  a  Messiah.  The  source  of  the  revolution  or 
the  transformation  would  have  been  supernatural.  It  would  not  because  of  this  have 
ceased  to  be  earthly.  For  the  sign  of  his  messianism  would  have  been  power,  and  to 
understand  power  does  not  demand  a  "conversion"  of  the  heart.  Jesus  is  dedicated 
to  the  very  feeblest  of  means.  To  "convince"  he  has  only  his  attitude  and  his  word. 
This  extreme  weakness,  this  renouncement  of  all  the  apparatus  of  power  even  to 
allowing  himself  to  be  accused  of  imposture,  are  the  sign  of  the  greatest  hope  in 
God:  he  accomplishes  what  he  promises  here  where  the  authenticity  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  revealed.  God  is  not  faithful  to  a  plan,  but  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  love  he  bears  for  men.  To  impose  himself  by  power  would  not  be  manifesting 
his  life;  it  would  be  adopting  what  the  "world"  in  the  Johannine  sense  instinctively 
worships.  Jesus,  Prophet  and  Revealer,  assumes  the  risk  of  proclaiming  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  feebleness  of  the  Word.  The  risk  was  not  imaginary:  it  was 
verified  by  his  condemnation  to  death.  .  .  . 

The  death  of  the  Messiah  is  not  a  regrettable  accident  in  the  course  of  events.  .  .  . 
That  "Christ  must  die"  emphasizes  a  necessity  of  fact.  The  persecution  of  the 
righteous  man  is  inherent  in  the  development  of  our  world.  Jesus'  hope  does  not 
rest  on  blind  optimism.  It  is  rooted  in  an  experience:  happiness  is  linked  with  some- 
thing other  than  "the  storing  up  of  riches."  In  persecution,  in  poverty,  the  Kingdom 
is  already  there.  . .  . 

Today  we  are  (more)  sensitive  to  the  truth  of  Jesus'  humanity,  more  attentive  to 
the  humbling  of  the  Son  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians; 
we  can  hardly  imagine  Jesus  the  man  seeing  the  face  of  God  revealed.  Yet  this 
clumsy  way  of  describing  the  joy  of  Jesus  sparks  off  true  insight:  the  human  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  cannot  be  separated  from  his  condition  as  the  Son;  it  requires 
an  experience,  however  incipient  and  progressive,  of  a  reality  unimaginable  to  our 
understanding:  it  is  the  fact  of  being  he  who  is  loved  by  God  the  Father  that  is  the 
object  of  his  happiness.  "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  .  .  . 
The  Kingdom  is  first  of  all  this  link  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  Jesus.  It  is  this 
communion  which  excludes  all  designs  for  power.  It  is  the  experience  in  the  dark- 
ness of  God's  silence.  This  experience  is  the  foundation  of  what  he  hopes  for:  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all  men.  .  . . 

Jesus'  hope  never  took  the  form  of  a  dream,  nor  perhaps  of  a  Utopia.  He  ex- 
perienced to  the  extremity  the  difficulty  of  "changing  life."  He  refused  to  tell  his 
disciples  when  the  Kingdom  will  come,  he  did  not  mask  the  failure  of  his  preaching, 
he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  he  was  angered  by  the  pettiness  of  the  Scribes  and  the 
blindness  of  the  Pharisees,  he  felt  the  shortsightedness  of  his  disciples.  None  of  this 
led  him  to  lose  hope,  for  the  Kingdom  is  where  there  exists  neither  self-assessment 
nor  demonstrations  of  power  but  communion  with  God.  The  joy  of  God  can  be 
shared  in  the  deepest  disappointment.  If  Jesus'  hope  had  been  founded  on  an 
estimation  of  the  evolution  of  societies,  on  an  improvement  in  human  relationships, 
it  would  only  be  optimism  needing  verification.  It  was  never  that  and  that  is  why  he 
was  able  to  risk  everything  so  that  eternal  communion  with  God  could  be  shared 
by  man. 

christian  duquoc  in  Dimensions  of  Spirituality 
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Sister  Margaret  Denis,  S.O.S. 


Jubilee  at  Montcrest 


for  some,  January  1  was  just  the  beginning  of  another  year  -  a  time  for  new 
resolutions,  new  beginnings;  for  others,  January  1  heralded  the  opening  of  leap 
year  -  a  time  for  the  reversal  of  roles;  but  for  the  S.O.S.  at  Montcrest,  January  1 
held  a  special  significance  -  the  opening  of  our  Jubilee  Year.  We  are  fifty  years 
young. 

The  day  opened  with  a  concelebrated  Jubilee  Mass  with  Archbishop  Phillip 
Pocock  as  main  celebrant,  assisted  by  Rev.  Joseph  James,  C.Ss.R.  and  Rev.  Edward 
Dowling,  S.J.  Sister  Helen  Hayes,  Assistant  General,  carrying  the  Jubilee  Candle, 
entered  the  Mother  House  chapel  with  the  Concelebrants.  The  solemn  lighting  of 
the  Jubilee  Candle  was  followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Jubilee  prayer  and  a  joyful 
singing  of  the  "Jubilate  Deo". 

As  a  special  Jubilee  project,  Sister  Marian  Haut  designed  and  crafted  Jubilee 
Candles  for  each  of  the  S.O.S.  missions  and  for  every  S.O.S.  living  or  studying 
alone  -  a  visible  reminder  of  our  union  in  service  and  of  the  light  that  has  been 
handed  on  to  us  by  our  Founders.  It  is  the  light  too,  that  shines  in  the  future,  for 
ours  is  a  service  in  hope. 

These  sentiments  were  reechoed  in  the  Word  of  God:  "May  the  Lord  let  his  face 
shine  on  you  and  be  gracious  to  you."  .  .  .  "So  will  your  ways  be  known  upon  earth 
and  all  nations  learn  your  saving  help."  .  .  .  "God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts."  .  .  .  "And  the  shepherds  went  back  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all 
they  had  heard  and  seen." 

In  his  homily,  Archbishop  Pocock,  who  has  been  our  Bishop  in  three  different 
dioceses,  described  his  feelings  on  perceiving  a  light  in  a  farmhouse  very  late  one 
night  when  he  was  stranded  on  the  prairies  and  referred  to  the  Sisters  of  Service  as 


Sister  Helen  Hayes  officially 
opens  the  celebration  with  the 
lighting  of  the  Jubilee  Year  candle 
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Archbishop  Pocock  delivers  the 
homily  during  the  concelebrated 
Jubilee  Mass 


being  a  similar  light,  a  beacon  of  God's  presence.  He  then  prayed  that  this  light  of 
the  S.O.S.  would  be:  .  .  .  "a  sign  of  hope,  warmth  ,and  service  stronger  than  words, 
of  fire  that  wishes  to  spread,  of  a  light  that  darkness  or  confusion  will  never  over- 
come." 

Jubilee  times  are  nostalgic  times.  The  entire  liturgy,  music,  banners,  prayers,  were 
a  joyful  celebration  of  the  past  in  hopeful  expectancy  of  the  future.  Assembled  in 
the  Mother  House  chapel  were  some  of  our  own  pioneer  sisters  whose  living  memo- 
ries of  our  beginnings  spoke  more  eloquently  than  any  written  history  -  Sisters 
Schenck,  Chartrand  and  DeMarsh;  and  with  us  in  spirit  from  their  hospital  beds 
were  Sisters  O'Reilly  and  Florence  Regan,  who  has  since  completed  her  life  in  His 
service  on  this  earth. 

On  this  special  occasion,  through  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  all  those  near  and 
dear  to  us  were  remembered:  Archbishop  Pocock  and  all  the  Bishops  in  whose 
dioceses  we  serve;  our  Founders:  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly,  Father  Arthur  Cough- 
Ian,  Father  George  Daly,  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil;  all  our  Sisters,  particularly  our 
pioneer  Sisters;  our  deceased  Sisters;  our  benefactors,  parents  and  friends;  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who  gave  us 
our  initial  training;  and  all  the  people  for  whom  we  have  served  -  for  all  we  give 
thanks  and  praise  to  the  Lord. 

Just  before  the  Communion  of  the  Mass  all  the  Sisters  renewed  their  Vows  of 
Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience  in  the  service  of  God  and  His  People.  Fifty  years 
in  His  Service  .  .  .  Fifty  years  which  marks  not  so  much  the  end  of  an  era,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 
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Mary  MacDougall,  S.O.S. 


Down  North 
to  Labrador 


when  i  announced  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  last  summer  my  intention  of 
coming  to  Labrador  to  teach  at  North 
West  River,  there  were  startled  looks 
and  gasps  of  astonishment.  It  was  as  if  I 
were  proposing  to  go  to  Antarctica  or 
Outer  Mongolia,  not  merely  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  my  native  country.  Of 
course  I  could  well  understand  their  sur- 
prise over  my  new  scene  of  work.  Their 
ideas  of  Labrador  were  doubtless  the 
same  as  mine  used  to  be  and  I  propose 
to  enlighten  them  in  this  and  subsequent 
writings.  During  my  schooldays  in  Nova 
Scotia,  one  and  all  looked  upon  New- 
foundland (we  hadn't  even  heard  of 
Labrador)  as  a  foreign  country;  remote, 
inaccessible  and  of  no  interest  to  anyone. 
All  we  really  knew  about  it  was  what  the 
geography  said,  that  the  Vikings  and 
John  Cabot  had  given  it  the  once-over 
in  the  dim  and  distant  past  and  then 
sailed  away  again.  So  if  they  had  not 
found  it  interesting  we  concluded  there 
wasn't  much  there.  We  couldn't  have 
been  more  mistaken! 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  will 
find  it  a  land  of  great  and  varied  beauty, 
entirely  different  from  the  rest  of 
Canada.  Labrador  is  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  continent  of  North  America 
and  belongs  to  the  province  of  New- 
foundland. It  contains  118,800  square 
miles  and  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  mineral 
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wealth  which  is  now  being  developed. 
Iron  ore  mining  is  an  important  industry 
in  northern  and  western  Labrador.  There 
is  also  tremendous  hydro-electric  poten- 
tial in  this  country.  The  Churchill  Falls 
power  project,  soon  to  be  in  the  final 
stages,  has  an  estimated  potential  of  5 
million  horsepower. 

North  West  River  must  surely  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
spots  in  the  entire  province.  Sir  Wilfred 
Grenfell  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
described  it  as  "beautifully  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  with  a  well-wooded 
background  and  a  beach  in  front."  Some 
local  notes  on  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment give  us  some  interesting  facts.  The 
first  trading  post  built  by  white  men  was 
in  operation  in  1744.  After  passing 
through  several  hands,  it  was  finally 
bought  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In 
1837,  Donald  Smith,  one  of  the  principal 
financiers  of  the  C.P.R.  and  later  Lord 
Strathcona  and  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  in  England,  spent  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  at  North  West  River.  In  1857 
Smith  had  a  comfortable  farm,  cattle 
and  fowl,  also  a  carriage  and  horses.  The 
road  which  now  runs  along  the  shore  of 
North  West  River  is  his  old  carriage 
road. 

My  arrival  in  Newfoundland  last  sum- 
mer took  place  on  an  August  morning  at 
6  o'clock  when  I  disembarked  from  the 
ferry  William  Carson  which  runs  be- 
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tween  North  Sydney  and  Port  aux 
Basques.  It  was  a  clear  day  and  the  boat 
docked  just  before  sunrise.  Those  who 
have  visited  this  coast  can  picture  the 
beauty  of  this  setting  -  the  rocks,  the 
sky,  the  water,  the  sea-gulls  wheeling 
and  dipping  around  the  ship;  the  whole 
scene  overlaid  with  the  soft  morning 
tints  of  rose  and  gold  and  pearl.  After  a 
few  days  in  St.  John's,  a  most  interesting 
and  historical  old  city,  I  left  for  Goose 
Bay,  a  trip  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
flying  time.  The  Goose  Bay  Airport  was 
born  of  the  exigencies  of  World  War 
Two  and  was  a  refueling  point  for  trans- 
atlantic ferries.  It  is  still  a  busy  inter- 
national airport  and  its  establishment  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  changed  tempo 
of  life  in  this  area. 

First  Trading  Post 

Twenty  miles  northwest  of  Goose  Bay  is 
the  settlement  of  North  West  River.  The 
population  is  approximately  900,  of 
whom  400  are  Montagnais  Indians.  The 
white  population  lives  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river;  there  also  is  the  Hudson  Bay 
Store,  the  Post  Office,  the  Grenfell  Mis- 
sion Hospital,  the  United  and  the  Mora- 
vian Churches  and  two  schools.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Indian 
population,  the  Peenamin  McKenzie 
School,  the  Catholic  Church  and  rectory 
and  the  Teachers'  Residence.  To  cross 
the  river  one  uses  a  cable  car  -  a  small 
bright  red  metal  box  which  holds  eight 
people  and  swings  back  and  forth  on  a 
cable.  On  a  windy  day  one  is  rocked  like 
a  bird  in  its  nest  and  there  is  the  sobering 
thought  that  it  MIGHT  stop  right  in 
midstream  and  one  MIGHT  have  to 
wait  an  hour  or  more  while  repairs  are 
made  in  the  engine  house  on  the  north 
bank. 

The  school,  a  new  one  built  only  four 
years  ago,  is  a  modern  and  very  up-to- 
date  building,  with  12  classrooms,  a 
library,  home  economics  section,  wood 
working  shop  and  garage.  There  are 
about  180  Indian  children  attending 
classes  ranging  from  kindergarten  to 
Grade  8.  Classes  are  small  because  of  the 


need  for  much  individual  attention  to 
these  pupils.  There  is  also  within  this 
school  an  Adult  Education  Program  ad- 
ministered by  a  white  principal  assisted 
by  two  Indian  teachers.  A  class  of  forty 
men  and  women  attend  this  school  daily. 
There  are  many  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  present  day  life  of  the  Indian,  caught 
as  he  is  between  two  cultures,  and  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  means 
of  solving  these  difficulties.  He  is  at- 
tempting to  cope  with  the  white  man's 
society  (aren't  we  all!)  and  needs  help 
in  this  transitional  period. 

A  Veritable  Apostle 

This  school  is  called  Peenamin  McKen- 
zie School,  named  for  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  settlement  who  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  ninety.  It  is  said  that 
she  was  a  veritable  apostle  among  her 
people.  North  West  River  is  also  blessed 
with  another  apostle  -  one  who  is  very 
much  alive  -  in  the  person  of  Father 
Joseph  Pirson,  OMI,  who  has  been  a 
missionary  here  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  is  father  and  counsellor  to  his 
people  and  his  heart  and  home  are  open 
to  all,  of  whatever  race  or  creed.  In  their 
sorrows  and  difficulties  (there  are  many, 
some  of  their  own  making)  the  Indians 
know  where  to  go  for  help,  so  they  ar- 
rive at  the  Rectory  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  They  have  a  splendid  con- 
tempt for  clocks  and  like  the  Bridegroom 
in  the  Parable,  often  appear  when  least 
expected  -  after  midnight  is  a  favorite 
time.  If  Menotti  were  around  he  would 
have  ample  material  for  an  opera, 
Father  Pirson  and  the  Night  Visitors. 

The  work  of  education  among  the 
Indians  here  was  begun  by  Father  Pir- 
son, who  is  an  educator  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  the  first  teacher 
here,  holding  classes  for  the  children  of 
the  settlement  in  his  tiny  living  room 
and  kitchen.  Then  came  a  small  school 
building,  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows 
School  and  finally,  after  several  years, 
the  present  school.  Father  Pirson  speaks 
the  Montagnais  language  fluently.  Daily 
Mass  is  celebrated  in  that  language  and 
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the  High  Mass  on  Sunday  is  sung  in 
Montagnais  to  Gregorian  melodies. 
Father  Pirson  still  does  some  formal 
teaching  -  religion  classes  in  the  Adult 
Education  Program.  His  days  and  nights 
are  spent  with  his  people  ministering  to 
their  spiritual  and  material  needs.  He 
was  and  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
educational,  social,  and  economic  better- 
ment of  the  Indians  of  North  West 
River. 

First  Hospital  in  1913 

In  this  part  of  Canada  IGA  is  not  the 
symbol  of  a  grocery  chain;  these  letters 
mean  International  Grenfell  Association, 
the  medical  missionaries  of  Labrador.  In 
1913  Dr.  Harry  Paddon  came  from  Eng- 
land to  North  West  River  where  he  and 
his  party  built  the  first  hospital  for  the 
Grenfell  Mission.  When  this  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1923  a  second  hospital 
was  erected  which  served  until  1955 
when  the  present  building  was  put  up. 
Since  its  arrival  the  Mission  has  been  a 
constant  force  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  whole  of  Labrador. 
Headquarters  for  the  Grenfell  Medical 
operations  in  northern  Labrador,  the 
hospital  has  provided  a  travelling  medi- 
cal service  by  dogteam,  ship  and,  more 
recently,  by  Beaver  Aircraft.  The  Mis- 
sion was  a  pioneer  in  other  fields  too. 
They  experimented  with  agriculture  and 
in  the  early  years  this  post  supplied 
potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables  to  the  other  Labrador  posts. 
In  1926,  a  Grenfell  Mission  officer  led  a 
group  of  professors  and  students  from 
Yale  University  in  the  building  of  Yale 
School.  Today  this  school  serves  not  only 
North  West  River  but  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador  from  Nain  to  Batteau.  Stu- 
dents come  from  the  coast  to  attend 
school  and  live  in  a  dormitory  which 
houses  about  sixty  of  all  school  ages. 

So  here  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
ecumenical  missionary  activity,  teaching 
Grade  7  in  North  West  River.  I  teach 
Language,  Science,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Religion  -  the  whole  program.  Last  year 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  new  Math. 


This  year  I  discourse  learnedly  every  day 
on  such  topics  as  the  Commutative  and 
Associative  Properties  of  Addition  and 
Multiplication.  Truly,  the  Lord  has  made 
possible  what  for  me  was  impossible. 
And  the  sight  of  a  magnificent  double 
rainbow  coming  to  rest  in  a  stand  of 
dwarf  spruce  just  outside  my  classroom 
window  gives  me  hope  that  He  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

North  West  River  has  been  blessed  by 
nature  with  great  and  varied  beauty. 
Standing  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river, 
one  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  magni- 
ficent scenes  of  natural  beauty.  To  the 
left  and  to  the  right  are  the  low,  softly- 
contoured  hills  of  the  Mealy  Mountains. 
There  are  what  geographers  call  "old 
mountains,"  in  contrast  to  newer  ones 
such  as  the  Rockies.  The  Mealy  Moun- 
tains are  low  and  rounded  and  richly 
clothed  in  evergreen.  In  autumn  this  is 
interspersed  with  the  gold  and  russet 
shades  of  birch  and  beech.  Small  shrubs 
and  reindeer  mosses  are  a  warm,  glowing 
crimson.  Looking  straight  ahead  one 
sees  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Lake  Mel- 
ville which  stretches  90  miles  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  lake  of  a  thousand 
moods  and  colors,  from  the  glittering 
silver  and  blue  of  a  sunny  day  to  the 
sinister,  slate-grey  of  a  stormy  evening. 
Sometimes  early  risers  are  rewarded  with 
a  special  sunrise  performance  that  is  a 
dazzling  display  of  light  and  color.  The 
entire  eastern  sky  is  a  canopy  of  rosy 
light  which  is  reflected  in  the  lake  with 
a  thousand  scintillating  facets  of  violet, 
rose  and  gold. 

Special  Beauty 

A  dark  day  in  winter  can  have  its  own 
special  beauty  -  a  cloud  cover  like  soft, 
grey  velvet  extending  almost  to  the  hori- 
zon where  it  meets  a  strip  of  bright  blue. 
The  distant  snow-covered  mountains, 
catching  a  vagrant  ray  of  sunshine, 
glitter  like  diamonds.  If  the  day  is  wind- 
less, Lake  Melville  is  a  study  in  black 
and  silver,  reflecting  the  dim  light  from 
the  sky  and  the  black  shadows  from  the 
surrounding  wooded  hills. 
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from  here  and  there 


Churchill,  Manitoba 
October  1971 

our  first  three  weeks  in  Churchill 
have  been  an  introduction  to  a  new  and 
interesting  and  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
very  happy  way  of  life.  The  Oblates 
have  done  everything  to  make  us  feel  at 
home.  Father  Paradis  has  taken  us  on 
tour  of  various  and  interesting  places. 
Bishop  Robidoux  would  be  hard  to 
match  for  friendliness  and  joviality. 

The  teacherage  adjoining  the  school  is 
comfortable.  Marilyn  and  I  appreciate 
only  having  to  go  through  a  corridor  to 
get  to  school.  Sister  Anita  travels  to  Fort 
Churchill  on  the  school  bus  each  day  as 
she  teaches  Junior  High  which  is  located 
there. 

We  each  have  separate  rooms  in  the 
teacher's  residence.  Marilyn  and  I  are 
upstairs  in  the  single  quarters  and  Anita 
has  a  small  suite  in  the  married  quarters 
downstairs  (with  the  addition  of  a  bath- 
room). We  use  her  room  as  headquar- 
ters, for  meals  and  meetings.  She  does 
the  cooking  for  which  she  has  a  great 
talent  (besides  she  is  the  only  one  who 
can  reach  the  high  shelves).  There  is  a 
telephone  in  this  room  too. 

Every  morning  we  go  over  to  the 
Oblates'  house  for  Mass  at  7.15,  in  the 
evening  Vespers  together  at  9.00  in 
either  of  the  upstairs  rooms.  We  each 
take  turns  in  preparing  (sometimes  we 
experiment).  On  Fridays,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  we  say  our  office  in  private. 
There  is  no  Superior  here  but  we  are 
working  along  the  lines  of  Collegiality 
in  which  our  regular  house-meeting 
plays  an  important  part. 

We  each  have  our  jobs.  Anita  does  the 
cooking,  Marilyn  is  treasurer  and  looks 


after  the  mail,  and  I  do  the  dishes.  Mari- 
lyn and  I  were  nominated  into  secre- 
tarial positions  in  the  Teachers  Union 
and  Home  and  School  Association, 
respectively.  We  all  teach  Catechism 
once  a  week  and  Anita  also  has  the 
choir.  So  we're  pretty  involved  already 
in  the  local  community. 

At  school  Marilyn  teaches  special 
education  grades  4,  5,  and  6.  Anita 
teaches  Music,  Science,  Math,  Art  and 
Health  to  Junior  High  and  I  teach  a 
very  slow  grade  3  and  4.  Two  afternoons 
a  week  Anita  comes  to  our  school  to 
teach  Music  and  is  a  great  hit. 

Our  coming  to  Churchill  was  greatly 
publicized.  We  heard  a  few  rumors  that 
we  had  come  to  straighten  out  the  dis- 
cipline. (Last  year  the  school  was  pretty 
wild,  and  half  the  teaching  staff  were 
dismissed.)  Some  heard  that  seven  of  us 
were  coming!  One  old  lady  I  met  said 
"Well  I  think  it's  very  bad  if  we  have  to 
go  to  the  extent  of  bringing  in  sisters!" 
The  children  ask  such  questions  as 
"Whose  Sister  are  you?"  and  "Are  you 
married,  No?  You  mean  you'll  never 
ever  get  married,  just  stay  here  and  get 
old  and  die?"  Some  people  comment 
that  sisters  are  now  able  to  get  married. 
The  porter  on  the  train  said  "I  hear  lots 
of  sisters  are  leaving  to  get  married.  I 
wonder  which  of  you  will." 

p.s.  Referring  to  the  p.s.  above.  The 
child  then  decided  Marilyn  must  be  the 
Queen. 

PATRICIA  FLYNN,  S.O.S. 

November  1971 

Our  trip  north  to  Eskimo  Point,  Chester- 
field and  Rankin  Inlet  was  terrific.  We 
left  here  Saturday  a.m.  on  Thanksgiving 
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weekend,  stopped  at  Eskimo  Point 
(Father  Ducharme's  abode),  stayed  for 
a  few  hours  which  were  filled  with  action 
from  the  minute  we  got  out  of  the  little 
five-seater  Aztec  plane.  The  Eskimos 
were  out  at  the  air-strip  to  meet  us  -  we 
had  our  first  caribou  steaks  there  - 
teachers  and  vice-principal  showed  us 
the  schools  and  the  town  -  visited  the 
nursing  station,  etc.  etc.  Then  we  left 
for  Chesterfield.  There,  the  Eskimos  are 
more  sophisticated  and  you  can  see  the 
influence  of  the  whites  more.  We  slept 
at  the  mission  (Fr.  Papion  is  the  priest 
there)  but  ate  at  the  Grey  Nuns'  hos- 
pital. They  enjoyed  having  us  and  we, 
of  course,  enjoyed  our  visit.  The  weather 
was  so  bad,  the  plane  couldn't  get  back 
for  us  so  we  were  there  from  Saturday 
until  Tuesday.  When  it  came  we  headed 
back  and  stopped  at  Rankin  Inlet,  (Fr. 
Leverge  is  there).  Father  has  a  very  bad 
back  from  staying  in  cold  ice  houses 
and  riding  on  dog  sleds,  bouncing  up 
and  down  on  them  and  injuring  his 
back.  He's  only  young,  too,  so  this  past 
week  his  back  got  so  bad  that  he  came 
down  and  went  to  Winnipeg  to  see  if  he 
can  get  some  relief.  We  toured  Rankin  - 
everyone  is  so  friendly  in  those  places, 
just  as  they  are  here.  Anyway,  we  ar- 
rived home  at  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday  after 
missing  a  day  of  school.  Our  Principal 
kept  saying  to  the  secretary,  "I  sure  hope 
my  flying  nuns  get  back."  Of  the  three 
places,  I  would  choose  Eskimo  Point  or 
Rankin,  but  not  Chesterfield.  The 
Oblates  here  really  laughed  when  I  told 
them  that  -  they  were  so  anxious  to  hear 
our  reactions  about  the  trip.  I  guess  I 
felt  that  way  because  at  these  two  places, 
there  were  no  Sisters.  They  were  real 
missionary  territory  as  far  as  I  was  con- 


cerned. Father  Choque  (Provincial) 
could  see  right  away  why  I  felt  that  way, 
as  he  said  that  these  two  places  are  real 
virgin  territory  to  begin  work  in,  whereas 
the  other  one  was  already  sort  of  settled. 
I  made  the  remark  that  I  was  surely  glad 
to  be  home  and  Father  Paradis,  who  met 
us  at  the  plane,  said  that  that  was  the 
idea  of  the  trip  -  it  really  was  an  adven- 
ture. We've  been  so  spoiled  here,  really. 
People  have  lived  all  their  lives  here  and 
haven't  been  out  of  town  -  we've  been 
here  three  months  and  get  a  trip  like 
this,  besides  having  the  cottage  as  our 
'own'  on  weekends  or  whenever  we  want 
to  go  out  -  and  it's  winterized  too!! 

The  polar  bears  are  still  around,  wait- 
ing for  the  ice-floes  to  form  so  that  they 
can  ride  north  for  the  winter.  We've  seen 
quite  a  few  of  them  between  here  and 
camp.  Nearly  everyone  in  Churchill  was 
ready  to  take  us  out  to  see  the  bears  so 
we  took  some  of  them  up  on  the  offer. 
The  RCMP  and  Game  Wardens  are  still 
on  patrol  so  that  the  bears  don't  come 
into  town.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  mother  and  her  cub  down  at  the 
pipeline  near  school  just  before  the  bell 
rang  one  morning.  Bless  my  soul,  the 
men  had  a  harder  time  chasing  kids 
away  than  they  did  the  bears.  The  bears 
are  chased  with  noise  bombs,  flares,  etc., 
and  if  these  don't  work,  they  are  shot 
with  tranquilizer  guns,  marked,  caged  in 
culvert-like  traps  and  flown  south.  Last 
week  one  bear  returned  to  Churchill 
after  having  been  taken  away.  It  took  it 
two  weeks  to  come  three  hundred  miles, 
so  that  is  moving  right  along,  eh?  We 
saw  a  tranquilized  one  (Fr.  P.  took  us 
out)  a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  took  a  pic- 
ture of  it  but  as  yet  it  is  not  developed. 

MARILYN  GILLESPIE,  S.O.S. 
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Ella  M.  Zink,  S.O.S. 

Ireland,  Ah!  Ireland 


rome  and  italy  were  behind  me  as  the 
BEA  jet  whisked  us  over  the  Alps  to 
London's  Heathrow  airport.  While 
awaiting  my  flight  to  Shannon  I  basked 
in  the  quiet,  the  cleanliness,  the  courtesy 
and  the  marvelous  organization  of 
Heathrow  then  caught  myself,  half 
guiltily,  sighing  nostalgically  for  the 
noisy  confusion  of  lovely,  lovable  Italy. 

Aer  Lingus  planes  are  extremely  at- 
tractive in  decor  and,  on  this  flight  at 
least,  the  stewardesses  were  stunning 
Irish  beauties  in  eye-catching  emerald 
green  and  turquoise  uniforms.  I  was 
barely  seated  when  the  strains  of  Believe 
Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms  floated  on  the  air  and  that  did  it. 
The  floodgates  opened.  I  sat  with  my 
face  turned  to  the  window,  helpless  and 
nearly  hopeless  as  the  tears  poured 
down.  My  parents  never  saw  Ireland; 
my  grandparents  were  young  when  they 
left  Ireland  at  least  a  century  ago.  But  I, 
staunchly  and  proudly  Canadian,  gave  a 
return-of-the-native  performance.  I'm 
sure  the  people  near  me  thought  I  was 
going  to  a  family  funeral.  Fortunately 
the  well-springs  appeared  to  have  run 


dry  by  the  time  we  reached  Shannon  or 
I  might  have  gone  into  the  act  again. 

Now,  whether  through  stupidity  or 
some  unsuspected  sixth  sense,  I  had  no 
plans  for  my  visit  to  Ireland  other  than 
getting  to  Shannon  from  which  airport 
Air  Canada  flies  to  Montreal.  But  since 
it  was  late  afternoon  the  obvious  thing 
was  to  remain  in  Limerick,  at  least  over- 
night. So  I  went  to  the  Tourist  Informa- 
tion Booth  where  another  Irish  Beauty 
quite  literally  took  me  in  hand.  From  a 
booklet  with  the  names  and  classification 
of  most  of  the  hotels  and  guest  houses  in 
Ireland  I  had  selected  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  good  place  to  stay  in  Lime- 
rick. Not  at  all!  "Sure  the  Royal  George 
would  be  the  best  place"  said  the  Beauty 
and  my  newly-found  Irish-ness  wonder- 
ed at  the  name.  For  some  reason  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  insist  on  my  own 
choice  -  which  was  just  as  well.  I  dis- 
covered that,  in  Ireland,  you  don't  do 
badly  at  all  if  you  let  other  people  make 
your  decisions. 

The  Aran  Isles 

While  waiting  for  the  beauty  to  make  a 
reservation  for  me  I  noticed  a  poster 


O'Connell  Street, 
Limerick  City:  The 
city  of  Limerick 
stands  on  the  site 
of  an  important  ford 
of  ancient  times, 
where  the  Shannon 
River  meets  the  sea. 
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advertising  the  Aran  Islands.  Years  and 
years  ago  I  had  read  Maurice  O'Sulli- 
van's  Twenty  Years  A-G rowing  and  had 
developed  a  real  interest  in  the  Aran 
Isles.  The  poster  revived  it.  I  learned  that 
to  visit  the  Islands  I  would  have  to  go  to 
Galway  from  where  a  boat  made  the  trip 
across  Galway  twice  a  week.  By  this 
time  I  was  assured  of  a  room  in  Lime- 
rick. The  next  thing  was  to  get  there. 
Whatever  fond  thoughts  I  had  of  a  taxi 
were  dispelled  by  the  Beauty.  "Sure  the 
bus  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes  and  you'll 
get  off  at  the  door."  Sophisticated,  North 
American  me  thought  of  an  airport  bus 
stopping  at  various  hotels.  Not  a  bit 
of  it! 

My  means  of  transportation  from 
Shannon  to  Limerick  was  an  ordinary 
bus  which  was  extraordinarily  uncom- 
fortable. Since  I  had  spent  nearly  six 
weeks  in  Italy  I  was  rather  heavily  laden 
with  an  enormous  flight  bag  and  a  tote 
bag  which  was  no  feather-weight.  This 
is  not  a  problem  in  Ireland.  There  are 
always  willing  hands  to  help,  and,  won- 
der of  wonders,  no  hands  outstretched 
for  tips. 

Get  off  at  the  door  indeed!  The  con- 
ductor, when  we  arrived  in  Limerick 
which  is  a  good-sized  city,  solicitously 
told  me  where  to  get  off,  lifted  my  bags 
down  and  pointed  at  the  hotel  -  across 
the  street  and  half-a-block  away.  With 
much  huffing  and  puffing  I  finally  got 


there  to  be  greeted  by  the  doorman  with 
"Now,  what  did  you  carry  those  bags 
for?  Why  didn't  you  call  me?"  "And  how 
could  I  call  you  from  half  a  block  away 
and  across  the  street?"  I  retorted. 
"You're  right"  said  he  as  he  escorted 
me  in. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  I  went  to 
Mass  at  the  Augustinian  Church  which 
was  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hotel.  After 
Mass  I  asked  a  taxi  driver  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  take  a  trip  around  the  city. 
Two  pounds,  he  told  me,  which  is  about 
$4.80.  I  asked  how  long  the  trip  would 
be  and  he  said  a  half  hour.  This  sounded 
fairly  high-priced  to  me  so  I  went  back 
to  the  hotel  and  told  the  clerk  at  the 
desk  about  it.  But  in  Ireland  you  don't 
tell  one  person  anything.  Everyone  with- 
in earshot  gets  involved.  So  a  discussion 
from  which  I  was  excluded  followed.  "I 
think  that  was  a  bit  steep,"  said  one.  "I 
know  a  fella"  said  another,  "I'll  call 
him."  Back  he  came  in  jig  time  and  in- 
formed me  that  in  ten  minutes  I'd  leave 
on  a  two-hour  tour  for  two  pounds.  I 
scurried  to  my  room  and  when  I  came 
down  Mr.  Lynch  was  waiting  for  me  in 
the  lobby. 

A  Hospitable  Visit 

I  asked  Mr.  Lynch  if  I  could  sit  in  front 
with  him  and  I  think  that  may  have 
established  friendly  relations.  As  he 
started  the  car  he  asked  if  I  was  in  a 
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Outside  the  gates  of 
Bunratty  a  pub 
called  'Durty 
Nelly's'  is  a  great 
tourist  spot.  It  once 
belonged  to  a 
woman  whose 
nickname  -  Dirty  - 
was  well-earned. 
When  the  present 
owner  bought  the 
place  he  trans- 
formed it  completely 
but  retained  the 
name. 


great  rush.  I  said  no.  Would  I  mind, 
then,  if  he  drove  around  to  his  home  to 
leave  the  keys  of  his  own  car  with  his 
daughter.  I  didn't  mind.  At  his  home, 
one  of  an  attractive  row  of  bungalows, 
he  had  a  further  request.  Would  I  mind 
if  he  had  a  bite  to  eat  before  setting  out 
on  our  tour.  I  didn't  mind.  "You  must 
come  in  then"  he  said.  So  in  I  went  and 
soon  I  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  a 
cup  of  tea  while  he,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter had  their  Sunday  dinner.  I  felt  com- 
pletely at  home,  their  hospitality  was  so 
uncontrived.  Then  we  set  off. 

First  we  drove  out  to  Bunratty  Castle 
which  is  an  historic  monument  lying  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Shannon.  It  has  been 
restored  and  is  much  as  it  was  in 
mediaeval  times.  We  climbed  to  the 
battlements,  which  considering  my  white 
hair  I  don't  think  my  guide  had  bar- 
gained for.  But  chivalry  is  not  dead  and 
where  I  went  he  either  followed  or  led. 
From  the  battlements  we  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Shannon  and  the  countryside 
around  Limerick  city.  The  castle  itself 
has  been  authentically  restored  and  has 
some  fine  museum  pieces  of  both  art  and 
furniture. 

Boyne  Treaty  Stone 

Limerick  itself  is  full  of  interest.  The 
treaty  stone  upon  which  the  treaty  fol- 
lowing the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was 
signed  is  in  Limerick.  To  hear  Mr.  Lynch 


talk  it  might  have  been  signed  yesterday, 
and,  said  he,  "Sure  'twas  broken  before 
the  ink  was  dry."  The  old  port  of  Lime- 
rick is  poignantly  interesting  too.  It  was 
from  there  that  thousands  of  Irish  immi- 
grants sailed  away  to  happier  lands. 

We  made  many  stops  in  Limerick. 
"Now  you'll  be  wanting  to  take  a  picture 
of  that"  he'd  say.  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  tell  him  that  the  dull  day  made  colour 
photography  almost  impossible.  So  I 
obediently  hopped  out  and  took  pictures. 

The  following  morning  I  left  for  Gal- 
way,  and  I  fondly  believed,  the  Aran 
Islands.  I  travelled  in  another  extremely 
uncomfortable  bus  through  some  ex- 
tremely beautiful  country  and  quaint 
towns  and  villages.  The  hotel  in  Lime- 
rick had  recommended  a  hotel  in  Gal- 
way  which  was  right  on  Galway  Bay.  I 
told  the  taxi  driver  where  I  wanted  to  go. 
"Now,  what  do  you  want  to  go  way  out 
there  for?"  he  asked.  "You'll  get  just  as 
good  a  view  at  the  Banba  or"  and  he 
mentioned  another  name.  "Sure  the  Salt- 
hill  is  way  to  hell  and  gone  at  the  end  of 
the  promenade  away  from  the  bus  and 
everything.  I'll  take  you  to  the  Banba; 
you'll  like  it  there."  He  was  right.  I  did 
like  the  comfortable  and  friendly  Banba 
House. 

Room  With  a  View 

I  asked  for  a  room  with  a  view.  Miss 
Nancy  Potter,  the  friendly  and  gracious 
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lady-in-charge,  told  me  the  only  one  she 
had  was  without  a  bath  but  did  have  a 
sink.  "But"  she  said,  "you'll  be  all  alone 
on  the  third  floor  so  the  bathroom  will 
be  private."  What  she  didn't  tell  me  was 
that  the  bathroom  while  private  was  un- 
heated  and  this  was  mid-November.  My 
ablutions  were  performed  at  the  sink  in 
my  room!  But  who  cared  about  a  bath- 
tub when  one  could  soak  up  the  glorious 
view.  I  looked  out  over  the  seemingly 
endless  sandy  beach  of  Salthill  to  the 
stretch  of  Galway  Bay  whose  enclosing 
arms  reach  out  to  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Galway  is  a  delightful  city;  not  too 
big,  not  too  small  with  charming  shops 
and,  oh,  such  gorgeous  tweeds.  But  the 
more  I  thought  of  it,  the  less  attractive 
seemed  a  trip  to  the  Aran  Islands.  It 
would  mean  three  hours  coming  and 
going  on  a  small  freight  boat  and  three 
hours  on  an  island  which,  since  the  sea- 
son was  over  and  the  weather  tempera- 
mental would  have  little  to  offer  the 
tourist. 

The  following  morning  I  had  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Dublin  by  train  at  11.30 
a.m.  I  told  this  to  Miss  Potter  when  I 
came  down  for  breakfast.  "I  was  think- 
ing about  that,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think 
you  should  go  to  the  Aran  Islands,  'tis 
a  bad  time  of  year.  But  don't  go  to 
Dublin  today.  You  should  see  Conne- 
mara.  Tis  bad  this  morning  but  'twill  be 
fine  this  afternoon.  I  know  a  man  who 


would  take  you  for  a  grand  trip  around 
Galway  and  Connemara  and  he  won't 
overcharge.  I'll  phone  him  now." 

By  the  time  I  finished  breakfast  my 
trip  was  arranged;  even  the  time  was  set, 
my  driver  would  come  at  one  o'clock.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  morning  to  have 
something  done  to  my  hair  so  I  en- 
quired about  a  hair  stylist.  There  were 
two  close  by,  Miss  Potter  told  me,  but 
she  doubted  that  they'd  take  me  before 
eleven.  "So  there's  Mass  at  10.30.  You 
can  drop  in  for  it  and  say  your  prayers 
before  you  have  your  hair  done."  Which 
I  did.  (Given  enough  time  in  Ireland,  I'd 
probably  become  most  edifyingly  obe- 
dient.) 

Beautiful  Connemara 

At  one,  when  Mr.  Peter  Smith  arrived 
for  my  private  tour,  the  dull,  gray  drizzle 
of  the  morning  had  been  replaced  by 
brilliant  sun  and  blue  skies.  We  drove 
north  from  Salthill  into  the  wildly  beau- 
tiful Connemara  section  of  County 
Galway.  It  is  hard  to  describe  Conne- 
mara with  its  long,  barren  stretches 
which,  curiously,  don't  seem  barren,  per- 
haps because  of  the  colour.  The  black  of 
the  peat  bogs,  the  brown  furze,  the 
multi-coloured  rock  formations,  all  high- 
lighted by  patches  of  brilliant  green. 
Even  in  November  the  green  in  Ireland 
is  brilliant  as  befits  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Wildly  separated  white  cottages  with 
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their  thatched  roofs  dot  the  landscape. 
Occasionally  we  met  a  craggy-faced  man 
trudging  along  the  lonely  road  but  the 
only  other  sign  of  life  was  the  ubiquitous 
Connemara  pony. 

Eventually  we  approached  a  fairly 
large  white  frame  biulding  which  seemed 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  Actually 
it  was  on  the  edge  of  a  village.  We  were 
out  of  Connemara  now  and  starting 
back  toward  Galway  from  another 
direction.  Mr.  Smith  pulled  into  the 
parking  area  beside  a  store.  He  got  out, 
came  around  and  opened  the  door  for 
me.  "You'll  be  wanting  a  sip  of  some- 
thing" he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  treat 
you."  Well!  Hardly  the  service  one  ex- 
pects from  a  taxi  driver  at  home,  but  I 
was  learning  to  take  things  Irish  for 
granted.  While  he  downed  two  pints  of 
Guinness  I  sipped  an  Irish  Mist.  Then 
we  returned  to  Galway  and  my  last  night 
at  the  Banba  House. 

After  dinner  I  sat  in  the  lobby  read- 
ing. There  was  a  wood  fire  burning 


brightly  in  the  fireplace  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  cozy  and  relaxing.  Presently 
people  began  to  arrive,  seven  or  eight  of 
them  including  a  priest.  They  were  all 
friends  of  Miss  Potter  and  had  come  for 
a  game  of  "forty-fives."  I  pretended  to 
read  but  was  really  listening  to  the  good- 
natured  and  often  extremely  witty  repar- 
tee. By  closing  my  eyes  I  could  see  the 
dining  room  at  home  when  I  was  very 
young,  I  could  hear  the  same  kind  of 
voices  arguing  and  joking  back  and  forth 
at  a  game  of  -  what  else  -  forty-fives.  As 
I  sat  there  in  my  own  corner,  comfort- 
able and  pleasantly  nostalgic,  Miss  Potter 
appeared.  She  had  left  the  game  and  had 
brought  me  a  brimming  glass  of  Irish 
coffee. 

And  there  before  a  glowing  wood  fire, 
looking  out  on  beautiful  Galway  Bay, 
with  a  glass  of  Irish  coffee  in  my  hand, 
and  surrounded  by  a  people  whom  H.  V. 
Morton  called  natural  aristocrats,  I  shall 
leave  you  until  the  next  issue  of  the 
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Nothing  Unattempted  for  God 


'O  ye  of  little  faith,'  why  fear  or 
hold  aloof  from  the  onward 
march  of  the  world?  Why 
foolishly  multiply  your 
prophecies  of  woe  and 
prohibitions:  'Don't  venture 
there;  don't  attempt  that;  every- 
thing is  already  known  that  can 
be  known;  the  earth  is  grown 
old  and  stale  and  empty;  there 
is  nothing  more  for  us  to  find  . . .' 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  try 


everything  for  Christ;  we  must 
hope  everything  for  Christ. 
Nihil  intentatum.  (To  leave 
nothing  unattempted.)  That  is 
the  true  Christian  attitude. 
Divinization  means  not  destruc- 
tion but  supercreation.  We  can 
never  know  all  that  the 
Incarnation  still  asks  of  the 
world's  potentialities.  We  can 
never  hope  for  too  much  from 
the  growing  unity  of  mankind. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin 
in  Hymn  of  the  Universe 
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WE  WISH  TO  THANK... 

our  many  friends  who  have  returned  the  questionnaire 
included  with  the  fall  issue  of  the  Field  at  Home.  The 
response  has  been  most  gratifying,  but  in  case  some 
postcards  have  disappeared  from  the  magazine  or 
human  frailty  has  brought  on  the  manana  syndrome, 
we  repeat  the  questionnaire  below. 

Once  more  a  grateful  thank  you  for  past  support  -  may 
we  count  on  your  continued  support? 

Yes,  I  am  interested  in  the  Field  at  Home. 

Enclosed  is  my  offering  of  $2.00  □ 
No,  I  am  not  interested  in  your  magazine. 

Please  remove  my  name  from  your  mailing  list  □ 

Name. . .  •'•  -'^t  t\  '■  •  & !     i ;      ;  ^l.li^^fiffl^ 

Address  ; :  l  ^!>ttMi\£rfk ! !! '«' ji' 4wi  M  \  A!v»  •<  iliill'nl! 


City 


Prov. 
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Service 

in  Hope  and  Prayer 


Splendid  indeed  is  the  mystery  of  Christian  prayer,  the  mystery  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  joining  together  like  two  hands,  in  one  great 
prayer  of  redemptive  sacrifice.  If  it  is  true  that  everything  finds  its 
unity  and  completion  in  the  paschal  Christ,  that  everything  else  was 
created  for  him,  it  is  also  true  that  "all  things  are  made  for  prayer". 
For  the  redeeming  Christ  is  a  temple,  his  pasch  is  a  prayer,  and  our 
prayer  is  spoken  in  that  temple  and  that  pasch.  All  is  made  for  the 
glorified  Christ,  all  is  made  for  prayer.  We  should  love  prayer  as  we 
love  the  body  of  Christ  for  it  is  to  that  that  prayer  unites  us.  We 
should  love  it  as  we  love  his  death  and  resurrection,  for  it  is  in  them 
that  it  makes  us  communicate.  And  we  should  believe  in  prayer  and 
its  power  to  save  us,  just  as  we  believe  that  Christ  is  the  beloved  Son 
who  was,  in  his  death,  taken  up  into  the  glory  of  God. 

in  In  The  Redeeming  Christ 

F.  X.  DURWELL,  C.SS.R. 


Prayer  is  not  a  waste  of  time.  If  it  is,  then  so  is  our  talking  to  wives, 
children,  friends  and  clients.  When  we  talk  and  open  ourselves  to 
people,  they  reveal  themselves  to  us.  If  we  talk  -  pray  -  to  Christ, 
He'll  reveal  himself  to  us.  What's  time,  when  we  can  meet  Christ? 

from  Rocks  are  for  Lizards 
A  Liguorian  book 
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One  needs  but  two  qualities,  love  of  God  and  love  of  Canada, 
to  become  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

ARCHBISHOP  NEIL  McNEIL 
Archbishop  of  Toronto, 

September  4,  1922. 
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MEMO... 

from  the  editor's  desk 


in  this  second  issue  of  our  Golden  Jubilee  year  we  shall  delve  into  the  historical 
background  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Since  our  prevailing  theme  for  this  year  is 
Service  in  Hope  we  must  pause  in  admiration  of  the  tremendous  hope  which  ani- 
mated our  Founders,  a  hope  founded  on  faith  and  nourished  by  prayer. 

Prayer!  As  Father  Durwell  says  in  In  the  Redeeming  Christ,  from  which  we  quote 
on  page  one,  "The  Mystery  of  Christian  prayer  is  the  mystery  of  Christian  life.  To 
be  faithful  to  prayer  is  to  be  faithful  to  our  Christianity."  Our  Founders  were 
prayerful.  Father  Coughlan  died  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York  house  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  which  he  was  living.  Over  and  over  again  Father  Daly  emphasized 
the  preeminence  of  prayer.  Our  first  Sisters  were  and  are  women  of  deep,  constant 
prayer.  As  we  give  thanks  for  the  fifty  richly  blessed  years  of  our  existence,  and 
look  forward  to  the  future,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  reflect  that  without  prayer  our  bles- 
sings could  have  been  immeasurably  fewer. 

Blessed  we  most  certainly  have  been.  We  have  known  difficulty,  privation,  very 
real  poverty,  lack  of  personnel,  et  cetera.  But  when  we  read  the  histories  of  religious 
congregations  we  cannot  help  recognizing  how  much  we  have  been  spared.  This  is 
a  sobering  thought  and  one  which  bears  pondering. 

In  our  day  we  are  prone  to  believe  that  action  is  prayer  -  and  it  can  be.  But  if 
we  are  completely  honest  can  we  say  that  our  action  is  prayer  if  it  is  not  supported 
by  time  consciously  and  conscientiously  spent  in  talking  to  God,  or,  if  unable  to 
talk  to  Him,  in  just  concentrating  on  His  Presence?  I  don't  believe  so.  I  believe  that 
the  confusing  of  action  in  itself  with  prayer  is  something  we  must  be  on  the  alert 
about,  we  Sisters  of  Service  and  all  Christians. 

We  have  gone  into  the  Archives  for  this  issue  so  that  we  may  share  with  our  readers 
a  few  of  the  documents  which  are  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  our  history. 
We  hope  you  will  read  right  through.  They  should  interest  all  Canadian  Catholics 
because  the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  was  the  first  English-speaking  Com- 
munity in  Canada  whose  roots  and  origin  are  entirely  Canadian. 
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The  First  Hint 


in  the  last  issue  of  the  field  at  home  we  explained  our  three 
Founders.  The  following  letter  is  interesting  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  indicates  that  Father  Daly  had  been  kept  informed  by  his 
Provincial  Superior,  Father  Arthur  Coughlan,  about  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Toronto,  even  before  Father  Coughlan  asked  Father  Daly 
to  take  over  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  even  before  we 
were  actually  begun. 

Amusingly,  the  letter  indicates  male  chauvinism  which  apparently 
was  taken  for  granted  in  1921.  Not  a  whisper  in  the  letter  about 
Catherine  Donnelly  whose  brainchild  the  S.O.S.  is.  It  is  equally 
amusing  to  reflect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  our  Sister  Don- 
nelly of  1972  meekly  accepting  this  cavalier  male  approach.  Perhaps 
she  didn't  accept  it  so  meekly  then  but  there  is  no  written  record  of 
her  reaction.  The  letter  follows. 


Excerpts  from  a  letter  to  Father  G.  Daly  from  Father  A .  Coughlan 

Toronto,  September  29,  1921 

.  .  .  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Archbishop  McNeil  and  I  are  trying  to 
establish  a  religious  order  of  women  to  do  educational,  medical  and  social  work 
among  the  poor  in  Western  Canada,  particularly  the  foreign-born.  The  under- 
taking has  come  about  naturally  though  I  believe  providentially.  Modern  condi- 
tions will  require  quite  a  modification  of  the  usual  rules  and  customs  of  ordinary 
religious  orders.  For  example,  we  think  the  nuns  should  not  have  a  special 
religious  habit  but  dress  ordinarily;  they  would  have  to  go  by  twos  into  lonely 
settlements  and  be  deprived  of  Mass  and  Holy  Communion  for  long  periods, 
etc.  What  we  need  now  to  begin  the  foundation  is  money  and  candidates.  But  I 
think  with  God's  help  we  can  surmount  all  difficulties.  I  wish  I  could  have  a 
talk  with  you  on  this  matter  and  learn  from  your  experience.  .  .  . 
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FATHER  ARTHUR  T.  COUGLAN,  C.Ss.R. 

Co-Founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  and  first  Provincial  Superior  of  the 
Toronto  Province  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
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The 


wt     A  Background 

Sister  Catherine  Donnelly,  SOS 


Ed.  Note:  The  following  article  in  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly's  hand- 
writing is  filed  in  the  Mother  House  archives.  A  note  signed  by 
Father  Daly  is  attached  which  states  that  the  article  was  written  by 
Sister  Donnelly  when  the  idea  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  was  first 
launched.  The  article  is  another  excellent  illustration  of  how  attitudes 
have  changed.  Today  Sister  Donnelly  is  a  convinced  ecumenist  and 
the  editor  believes  she  always  was  -  in  a  way.  But  attitudes  in  1921- 
22  were  very  different  than  they  are  today.  If  the  article  seems  rather 
harsh  toward  other  Christian  Churches  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  written  in  the  context  of  its  own  time,  before  Christians  set  about 
cementing  bonds  of  union  rather  than  areas  of  difference. 


something  that  has  never  been  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
exists  now  in  Western  Canada  because  of  the  sudden  influx  of  Catholics  of  the 
Greek  Rite.  (Today  we  would  say  Ukrainian  Rite,  Ed.) 

These  people  left  their  mother  country  in  Europe  to  escape  oppression, 
poverty  and  famine  and  came  to  new  troubles  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 
Even  if  there  were  sufficient  priests  here  so  that  every  individual  could  be  well 
looked  after,  there  remains  the  fact  that  they  are  cut  off  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises; they  are  cut  off  from  all  other  Canadians. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces  there  are  hundreds  of  these  compact  settlements  of 
Ruthenians.  In  one  such  settlement,  near  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  the  writer 
spent  several  fact-finding  weeks  teaching  in  a  public  school. 
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The  pupils  were  fifty  Ruthenian  children,  all  Catholics.  As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  there  had  never  been  a  Catholic  teacher  in  this  school.  There  were 
many  similar  districts  populated  entirely  by  Ruthenian  Rite  Catholics.  Not  only 
do  their  schools  have  no  Catholic  teachers  but  there  is  strong  and  enthusiastic 
missionary  work  being  done  by  teachers  of  other  Faiths. 

The  children,  of  course,  do  not  realize  that  in  Canada  there  are  Catholic 
teachers  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  instill  the  truths  of  religion  as  well  as 
Canadianization;  and  Protestant  teachers  who  conscientiously  believe  it  is  their 
duty  to  lessen  the  pupils'  respect  for  their  own  Church. 

Teachers,  inspectors,  official  trustees  and  all  others  whose  business  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  Ruthenians,  have  one  incessant  cry  -  "Canadianization". 


In  the  Prairie  Provinces  there  were  numerous  compact  settlements 
where  newcomers  were  cut  off  from  other  Canadians. 


Catholic  churches,  where  there  are  any,  follow  the  Latin  (Roman)  Rite.  The 
adults  do  not  speak  English  and  cannot  understand  our  Rite;  it  is  vital  that  the 
Ruthenian  Rite  be  preserved.  This  means  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
children  to  be  taught  faithfulness  to  their  own  Church.  ...  In  the  course  of 
time  conditions  will  change.  Many  of  the  children  now  growing  up  will  be  high 
school  or  university  graduates.  Their  fidelity  to  the  Church  depends  upon  the 
handling  of  the  problem  now. 

No  earnest  Catholic  teacher  could  live  with  these  neglected  and  lovable 
children  even  briefly  without  experiencing  an  intense  longing  to  find  some 
means  of  helping  them.  While  the  Government  has  provided  good  public 
schools  with  comfortable  teachers'  residences,  it  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Ruthenian  Rite. 

Only  Catholics  who  have  been  over  the  ground  can  grasp  the  full  meaning 
of  the  dangers  that  exist  for  these  children  and  for  the  future  of  the  Church  in 
Canada;  only  Catholics  who  have  an  unfaltering  belief  in  the  reality  of  Catholic- 
ism will  take  the  matter  seriously. 
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In  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (sic)  the  public  school  is  a  great  weapon.  But  if 
these  schools  were  conducted  by  zealous,  unselfish  Catholic  teachers,  what  a 
vast  opportunity  for  saving  souls!  There  could  not  be  more  obedient  children. 
All  depends  on  those  in  positions  of  influence  over  them,  are  they  to  be  Catholic 
or  anti-Catholic?  This  is  for  the  serious-minded  teachers  of  Canada  to  answer. 
In  the  Saskatchewan  school  of  which  I  spoke  previously  the  children  were  well 
supplied  with  religious  magazines  and  Sunday-school  lessons  -  but  not  of  their 
own  Faith. 


The  Ruthenians  had  a  special  problem  due  to  the  difference  in  Rite. 
But  people  came  from  all  over  Continental  Europe  to  the  West.  The 
photo  shows  a  group  of  Austrians  arriving  in  Quebec  circa  1911. 


Their  Catholic  faith  is  the  one  treasure  these  newcomers  have  brought  from 
the  Old  Country.  Who  is  going  to  ensure  that  they  retain  their  treasure?  Not  the 
priests,  who  are  so  few,  not  lay  teachers,  not  any  order  of  nuns  working  in 
Canada  at  present. 

Only  an  order  of  nuns  whose  rule  would  not  forbid  their  living  in  these 
teachers'  residences,  whose  habit  would  not  be  in  the  least  conspicuous,  and 
who  would  be  qualified  to  teach  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  capable  of  hand- 
ling the  situation  tactfully,  can  serve  the  purpose.  As  far  as  we  know  no  such 
Order  exists  in  Canada. 

To  deal  with  unprecedented  circumstances  we  need  unprecedented  methods, 
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and  where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.  A  united  body  of  qualified 
teachers,  nurses  and  others,  with  a  rule  to  suit  their  particular  needs,  and  an 
expectation  of  reward  only  in  the  hereafter,  is  absolutely  the  only  way  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  Social  service  workers  are  very  popular  in  the  West,  as  are 
competent  teachers.  The  Departments  of  Education  of  the  three  Provinces 
assist  teachers  to  secure  positions  without  any  questions  as  to  creed.  The  sala- 
ries are  generous.  Wonderful  work  could  be  done  if,  in  these  rural  districts 
a  nurse  or  social  worker  were  assigned  to  live  with  the  teacher.  A  uniform  could 
be  designed  which  would  not  in  the  least  resemble  a  conventional  religious 
habit. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  choose  a  habit  or  a  name  which  would  antagonize 
public  opinion.  On  the  contrary  such  workers  would  need  to  give  markedly 
efficient  service  in  order  to  create  a  lasting  popularity  and  demand. 

We  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Ruthenian  children  as  one  where  the 
need  for  labourers  in  the  harvest  field  is  extremely  urgent.  There  are  also 
German  and  Russian  settlements,  there  are  mining  centres,  there  are  other 
areas  where  conditions  are  similar. 

The  appeal  for  volunteers  needs  no  apology.  It  stands  on  its  own  merits. 


Editor's  comment:  One  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  depth  of  Sister 
Donnelly's  convictions  and  of  her  commitment  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
serving the  Faith  in  Western  Canada.  Though  the  historical  authen- 
ticity of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  article  has  not  been  closely 
checked,  experience  has  proven  that  her  assessment  of  the  situation 
was  remarkably  accurate. 

One  interesting  item  in  the  article  is  the  writer's  plan  for  a  "uni- 
form" for  the  Sisters  of  Service,  whereas  in  Father  Coughlan's  letter 
to  Father  Daly,  which  must  have  been  written  about  the  same  time, 
he  explicitly  says  that  he  and  Archbishop  McNeil  believe  "the  nuns 
should  dress  ordinarily". 

Perhaps  this  background  article's  greatest  value  lies  in  the  evidence 
it  gives  of  the  tremendous  change  which  has  occurred  in  relations 
between  Christians.  Also  with  real  vision  Sister  Donnelly  appreciated 
the  importance  of  supporting  and  preserving  the  Ukrainian  Rite.  I 
believe  the  Sisters  of  Service  have  been  increasingly  loyal  to  that  prin- 
ciple through  all  their  years  of  work  with  Ukrainian  Catholics. 
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ARCHBISHOP'S  RESIDENCE 

HEAD  WELLESLEY  PLACE 

Toronto,  4  Sept.  1922 

Rev.  George  T.  Daly,  C.Ss.R. 
Dear  Father, 

There  are  indications  that  immigrants  from  Continental  Europe 
will  soon  be  coming  again  for  settlement  on  the  land  in  Canada. 
Our  experience  of  former  movements  of  this  kind  points  to  the 
need  of  more  systematic  care  after  settlement  than  the  Church  has 
given  in  the  past.  Immigrants  come  as  individuals  or  as  separate 
families.  They  need  to  be  organized  not  only  to  preserve  and 
practise  their  faith  but  also  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in  the 
civil  life  of  the  nation.  Our  lack  of  success  with  them  in  the  past, 
as  far  as  it  existed,  was  due  in  part  to  insufficient  effort  to  combine 
social  and  civic  formation  with  missionary  zeal. 

I  regard  the  founding  of  the  society  known  as  the  Sisters  of 
Service  as  a  very  important  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  immigration.  Its  purpose  combines  the  safeguarding  of  the  faith 
with  social  and  civic  betterment  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view. 
It  is  constructive  work  of  the  best  kind.  Though  originating  in 
Toronto  it  is  not  in  any  sense  for  Toronto.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  whole 
Dominion.  One  needs  but  two  qualities,  love  of  God  and  love  of 
Canada,  to  become  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service. 

I  feel  assured  that  God  will  bless  your  work  on  behalf  of  this 
society  and  that  Catholics  everywhere  will  respond  generously  to 
your  appeal  for  funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  N.  McNeil 

Archbishop  of  Toronto 


The  original  letter  is  on  file  at  the  Mother  House 
in  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil's  handwriting. 
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ARCHBISHOP  NEIL  McNEIL 

Though  he  did  not  want  to  be  called  a  Co-Founder,  one  wonders  if  the  Sisters 
of  Service  would  ever  have  been  founded  without  his  formidable  support 
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Interval 


A  host  of  questions  rise  up  as  we  read  the  documents  relating  to  the  founding 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  There  seems  to  have  been  such  unqualified  acceptance 
of  the  need  for  an  entirely  new  form  of  religious  life  to  meet  Canadian  needs. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  anything  but  unanimity  in  accepting 
the  idea,  at  least  by  Archbishop  McNeil,  Father  Coughlan  and  Father  Daly. 
Sister  Donnelly,  of  course,  was  working  with  all  her  might  for  the  realization 
of  her  brain-child. 

Was  this  unanimity  of  thought  and  purpose  characteristic  of  the  founding  of 
most  religious  congregations?  I  doubt  it.  One  thinks  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 
Daughters  of  Charity,  of  Mary  Ward's  Sisters  of  Loretto,  of  Margeurite  Bour- 
geoys'  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  in  our  own  country  and  of  their  tremen- 
dous difficulties  with  Church  authorities.  Pre-dating  all  three,  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  St.  Jeanne  Francoise  de  Chantal  had  attempted  to  found  a  non- 
cloistered  community  and  had  not  succeeded. 

What  were  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the  unimpeded  founding  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service?  Historical  and  sociological  research  could  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide an  answer.  Even  without  them  one  can  make  an  educated  guess  that  the 
very  nature  of  Canada  as  a  young  and  immense  country  was  one  factor.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  Europeans,  including  Church  authorities  in 
Rome,  to  visualize  countries  as  vast  as  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If  it  is 
difficult  now,  we  can  imagine  what  their  mental  pictures  must  have  been  like 
fifty  years  ago. 

I  wonder  though  if  the  greatest  contributing  factor  to  the  relative  ease  with 
which  the  idea  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  was  accepted  was  not  the  character  of 
Archbishop  McNeil. 

Archbishop  McNeil's  biographer  has  called  him  the  pioneer  in  purple.  He 
knew  Canada  and  its  needs.  He  had  been  a  Bishop  for  some  years  before  he 
was  appointed  to  Toronto;  he  knew  Rome  too.  When  he  died  in  1934  Father 
Daly  wrote  of  him  in  the  field  at  home:  "Without  his  guidance  and  influence 
our  Canadian  Missionary  Society  would  not  be  in  existence  today.  .  .  .  His 
great  love  for  Church  and  Country  gave  him  the  vision  of  what  its  foundation 
and  development  would  mean  in  time  to  Mother  Church  in  Canada.  His  ardent 
Catholicism  and  enlightened  patriotism  made  him  sponsor  and  help  this  modern 
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religious  movement  which  undoubtedly  was  at  its  birth  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  path." 

In  the  letters  to  Rome  from  Archbishop  McNeil  which  follow  we  have  an 
example  of  the  shrewd  Nova  Scotia  Scot  at  his  best.  Because  the  Roman 
knowledge  of  Canada  was  so  fragmentary,  the  Archbishop  did  not  labour  the 
distances,  the  isolation,  the  conditions  under  which  sisters  going  into  the  rural 
West  would  work  and  live.  Indeed  his  letters  are  remarkable  more  for  what 
they  don't  say  than  for  what  they  do.  This  could  have  been  a  big  factor  in  his 
being  given  permission  to  erect  the  Institute.  His  tenacity  is  obvious  too.  Sisters 
of  Service  he  and  his  collaborates  had  decided  we  would  be,  and  Sisters  of 
Service  we  would  remain. 

In  the  document  signed  by  the  Archbishop  permitting  our  canonical  erection 
as  a  religious  Institute  there  are  a  few  words  which  were  a  revelation  to  this 
writer. 

The  decree  was  signed  on  the  first  of  August,  1924,  not  quite  two  years  after 
the  first  small  group  had  gathered  in  Toronto  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Institute.  And  the  decree  explicitly  states  that  part  of  our  work,  together  with 
educational  and  social  work  in  the  West,  was  to  be  the  care  of  female  immi- 
grants. This  was  the  mandate  for  our  Residences  for  Girls  which  did  and  do  so 
much  for  single  girls  coming  alone  to  Canada  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  work  was  recognized  very  early  as  a  part  of  the  S.O.S.  apostolate. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  documents,  Father  Coughlan  and  Father  Daly 
were  tenacious  too.  Good  Redemptorists  that  they  were,  they  sincerely  wanted 
the  Patroness  of  the  new  Institute  to  be  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  but  the 
Archbishop  wanted  Saint  Teresa  of  Avila.  His  choice  apparently  was  based  on 
his  conviction  that  in  so  active  and,  at  times,  spiritually  deprived  a  life  as  the 
S.O.S.  proposed  to  live,  our  patroness  should  be  the  great  saint  of  contempla- 
tive prayer.  Saint  Teresa  is  one  of  our  patronesses  but  the  two  Redemptorists 
won  the  day  for  Our  Lady. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  find  the  following  documents  interesting.  But  before 
we  present  them,  we  shall  break  again  for  a  few  thoughts  on  prayer  which  must 
be  the  touchstone  of  any  missionary  life. 

The  Editor 
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Prayer 
is  an  Act  of  Faith 


among  those  who  do  not  pray  or  pray  little  or  badly  there  are  to  be  found 
some  who  do  not  believe  in  prayer,  thinking  that  activity  alone  is  more  urgent 
and  more  useful.  There  are  some  others  who  look  upon  prayer  as  a  magical 
incantation  and  hence  they  use  it  to  satisfy  all  their  needs  and  wants,  even  the 
most  overtly  material  ones.  There  are  some  others  who  would  like  to  pray  but 
who  claim  that  they  can't  or  that  they  don't  know  how.  In  all  these  cases  it 
would  seem  that  prayer  is  not  being  properly  evaluated  for  what  it  is  -  an  act 
of  faith.  Modern  man,  the  slave  of  efficiency  and  utility  -  sometimes  in  spite  of 
himself  -  tends  to  think  of  prayer  in  terms  of  profit  and  loss.  Prayer  can  not  be 
understood  in  such  pragmatic  terms  and  such  a  view  can  never  lead  to  an 
authentic  prayer  life.  The  modern  world  has,  nonetheless,  an  urgent  need  for  a 
life  of  prayer.  Unless  the  members  of  a  technological  society  are  also  men  of 
adoration  and  praise,  technology  will  enslave  and  ultimately  destroy  them. 

You  would  never  think  of  saying:  I  don't  have  to  bother  to  show  my  love  to 
my  wife  any  more,  she  knows  I  love  her.  Then  don't  say:  I  don't  have  to  talk 
to  God,  he  knows  that  I  love  him.  You  would  never  think  of  saying:  I  haven't 
time  to  spend  with  my  wife,  but  what's  the  difference,  I'm  working  for  her. 
Then  don't  say:  I  haven't  time  to  pray,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
I  offer  my  work  up  and  that's  a  prayer.  Love  demands  that  you  stop  for  a  while. 
If  you  love  you  must  find  time  to  love.  To  pray  means  to  stop  for  a  while;  it 
means  to  give  some  of  your  time  to  God,  each  day,  each  week  

Whatever  your  present  circumstances,  they  should  not  prevent  you  from 
praying,  for  God  is  waiting  for  you.  No  one  is  ever  excluded  from  prayer. 
What  would  you  think  of  someone  whose  love  depended  on  his  digestion,  or  his 
feelings,  or  his  successes  and  failures?  Don't  let  your  prayer  life  depend  upon 
the  whims  of  the  moment;  make  it  a  regular,  daily  practice.  God  is  always 
present,  always  loving,  and  he  is  always  waiting  for  you. 

in  The  Christian  Response 

MICHEL  QUOIST 
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If,  Lord, 
Thy  love  for  me  is  strong 


//,  Lord,  Thy  Love  for  me  is  strong 

As  this  which  binds  me  unto  Thee, 
What  holds  me  from  Thee,  Lord,  so  long, 
What  holds  Thee,  Lord,  so  long  from  me? 

O  Soul,  what  then  desirest  thou? 
-  Lord,  I  would  see  Thee,  who  thus  choose  Thee. 
What  fears  can  yet  assail  thee  now? 
-All  that  I  fear  is  but  to  lose  Thee. 

Love's  whole  possession  I  entreat, 
Lord,  make  my  soul  Thine  own  abode, 
And  I  will  build  a  nest  so  sweet 
It  may  not  be  too  poor  for  God. 

A  soul  in  God  hidden  from  sin 
What  more  desires  for  thee  remain, 

Save  but  to  love,  and  love  again, 
And,  all  on  flame  with  love  within, 

Love  on,  and  turn  to  love  again? 

Saint  Teresa  of  Avila 

from  the  Spanish  by  ARTHUR  symons 
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SENT  TO  THE  HOLY  SEE  FOR  THE  CANONICAL 
ERECTION  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 


In  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church 
depends  in  great  part  upon  the  past  and  future  immigration.  Within  the 
last  few  years  six  hundred  thousand  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
have  emigrated  into  our  territory,  especially  into  our  Western  Provinces. 
Many  of  these  have  been  Catholics,  especially  Catholics  of  the  Ruthe- 
nian  Rite.  They  live  in  an  immense  territory  and  generally  in  widely 
scattered  rural  centers.  The  number  of  priests  to  take  care  of  the  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  these  people  is  sadly  inadequate.  But  many  other 
Protestants  work  amongst  these  people  through  schools,  hospitals,  every 
kind  of  organization.  There  is  great  danger  therefore  in  the  way.  Already 
the  Church  has  lost  a  great  many. 

In  consideration  therefore  of  these  things  we  beg  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Religious  to  allow  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  in  accordance 
with  Canon  492,  to  establish  the  congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

The  end  of  this  religious  congregation  is  to  instruct  the  Canadian  im- 
migrants in  the  schools,  to  care  for  them  in  hospitals  and  in  their  homes, 
and  to  work  amongst  them  for  the  preservation  of  their  Faith. 

The  name  of  this  congregation  is  Sisters  of  Service  because  like  their 
Master  they  wish  "not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  and  to 
be  among  the  New-Canadians  as  those  who  serve. 

The  Habit  which  they  will  effect  will  be  like  that  of  a  domestic  (sic) 
and  therefore  not  distinctly  religious.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
they  are  going  to  live  amongst  New-Canadians  and  will  have  to  teach  in 
schools  subject  to  civil  laws. 

The  financial  resources  -  in  the  beginning  this  new  foundation  will 
depend  upon  the  alms  and  benefactions  of  the  faithful.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  the  Houses  will  receive  support  from  their  schools  and  various 
services. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  Institute  is  to  establish  houses  in  those  places 
in  which  there  are  no  resident  missionaries,  where  they  can  say  Mass  two 
or  three  times  a  month.  However  while  the  priests  are  not  there  heretics 
are  busy  sowing  their  seed. 

We  have  an  exemplar  in  this  kind  of  work  in  the  Institute  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Australia,  a  congregation 
approved  by  the  Holy  See  whom  we  would  emulate. 

Our  Society  has  received  the  approbation  of  all  the  Bishops  of  West- 
ern Provinces  in  Canada  as  expressed  in  the  many  letters  which  we  have 
attached  to  this  document. 

The  reason  for  establishing  this  new  institute  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  religious  vocations  in  the  Western 
Provinces  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  there. 

Since  our  first  Novitiate  opened  on  the  15th  of  August  of  last  year, 
1922,  we  ask  the  Holy  See  that  the  Canonical  year  of  Novitiate  be  com- 
puted as  started  from  that  date. 
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And  Rome  said:  No 


File  N.  6550/23 


Secretariate  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation 
Of  Religious. 


Rome 

May  15,  1924. 

Most  Reverend  Sir: 

This  Sacred  Congregation  has  given  mature  consideration 
to  the  Petition  which  Your  Excellency  has  once  more  made 
for  the  Erection  of  the  Diocesan  Institute,  The  Sisters  of 
Service.  Whilst  praising  this  project  the  Congregation  can- 
not yet  concur  because  of  certain  persistent  misgivings.  First 
of  all,  the  name  of  the  Institute,  which  seems  unsuitable, 
and  another  title  should  be  chosen  for  it.  Moreover  the 
financial  arrangements  are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Where- 
fore this  pious  society  of  women  must  be  subjected  to  a 
further  suitable  trial  and  when  it  has  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress, proved  its  stability,  and  met  with  our  demands,  then 
further  application  accompanied  with  evidence  may  be 
made  to  this  Sacred  Congregation. 

M.  M.  Serafini,  O.S.B., 
Secretary 

To  the  Ordinary  of 
Toronto. 
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The  Archbishop  Replies 


July  31,  1924. 

Archbishop's  Residence 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Monsignor: 

Your  letter  of  May  15th,  (6550/23)  forbids  us  to  use  the  title  "Sisters  of  Service" 
for  the  Institute  already  named  thus.  I  think  there  must  be  some  slight  mistake  in 
this.  In  English  this  name  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  servitude.  In  French  the 
name  that  resembles  it  the  most  is  "Les  Soeurs  de  Bon  Secours".  During  the  past 
forty  years  the  reaction  against  economic  individualism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  used  the  word  "service"  in  English  to  denote  all  sorts  of  beneficial  voluntary 
service  to  the  neighbour.  For  example  I  have  just  been  reading  a  book  written  by 
an  American  for  young  men.  It  contains  different  chapters  "Prepare  to  meet  sor- 
row", "Prepare  by  Study",  and  among  these  "Prepare  by  Service".  Under  this  last 
title  he  begains  by  saying: 

"Only  what  we  do  for  others  makes  us  immortal.  This  life  is  short,  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  it  on  self-seeking,  etc." 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  today  the  word  service  means  simply  service  to 
God,  and  service  to  humanity.  Even  before  the  epoch  of  reaction  set  in  "service 
book"  meant  a  prayer  book  or  Missal,  and  the  dictionary  of  that  time  gives,  among 
other  definitions  of  that  word  "office  of  devotion,  official  religious  duty  performed, 
religious  rites  of  any  event  or  ceremonial." 

Then  also  it  is  very  remarkable  to  see  the  varieties  in  the  names  of  Religious 
Orders  and  Congregations.  Some  are  named  from  their  place  of  origin,  such  as  the 
Cistercians  and  Premonstratentions;  others  from  the  form  of  their  habit  such  as  the 
Capuchins;  others  from  the  colour  of  their  habit  such  as  the  White  Fathers;  others 
from  the  geographical  area  where  they  work,  such  as  the  Society  of  African  Mis- 
sions; others  take  their  name  from  the  virtue  they  wish  to  exemplify  in  their  lives, 
such  as  the  Sisters  of  Hope,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of 
Service;  others  again  take  the  special  object  of  their  work  as  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor.  The  title  Daughters  of  Wisdom  is  hardly  more  suggestive  of  religion  than  that 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

Protestants  are  fighting  against  us  in  the  Public  Schools  and  in  small  rural  hos- 
pitals among  Catholic  immigrants  in  the  West.  How  can  we  defend  ourselves?  For 
twenty  years  Catholics  have  been  working  with  some  success,  it  is  true,  but  it  has 
always  been  more  or  less  a  losing  battle,  for  the  two  important  weapons,  the  rural 
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school  and  the  small  hospital,  have  been  lacking.  Our  hospitals  were  found  only  in 
places  where  they  could  be  self-supporting,  that  is  to  say  in  the  towns,  for  Religious 
Congregations  in  Canada  cannot  undertake  work  in  rural  districts  as  do  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Australia,  whose  members  make  the  sacrifice  of 
sometimes  being  weeks  together  without  being  able  to  assist  at  Mass.  For  this  reason 
it  was  necessary  to  found  a  new  Institute,  and  to  choose  and  form  its  members  with 
particular  care.  The  title  of  this  Institute  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  it  was  chosen  only  after  careful  consideration.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  have 
a  name  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Protestant  School  officials,  and  more  necessary 
still  one  that  would  appeal  to  nurses  and  teachers;  that  they  were  attracted  by  the 
present  name  has  been  amply  verified,  therefore  I  pray  the  Sacred  Congregation  not 
to  change  it.  Our  Catholics  are  already  serving,  and  will  serve  in  any  case. 

During  the  year  June  1,  1923  -  June  1,  1924,  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  of 
Toronto  collected  and  expended  the  sum  of  $11,600  (266,800  lire)  on  the  Sisters 
of  Service.  To  that  sum  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  a  society  of  35,000  members 
organized  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada  contributed  $4,580,  and  will  continue  to 
support  this  work  until  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  firmly  established.  Next  month,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg,  three  Sisters  will  start  teaching  in 
Manitoba.  Their  salaries  will  amount  to  $1,600  a  year.  These  three  Sisters  will  form 
a  little  Community  in  a  rural  district. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  Founder  of  this  Institute.  The  founder  is  the  Father 
Provincial  of  the  Redemptorists  in  Toronto,  assisted  by  Reverend  George  Daly, 
C.Ss.R.,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  lent  one  of  their  most  efficient  Sisters  in 
order  to  initiate  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  the  Religious  Life,  and  who  has  lived  with 
them  constantly  for  the  past  two  years. 

Accept,  I  pray  you,  the  expression  of  my  respectful  homage. 

Neil  McNeil, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  TORONTO 

To  the  Secretary  of  the 

Sacred  Congregation  of  Religious. 
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And  Rome  said:  Yes 


Secretary  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Religious. 


Most  Reverend  Sir: 

This  Sacred  Congregation  has  duly  weighed  what  Your  Excellency 
has  written  under  date  of  July  31,  1924  concerning  the  Canonical 
Erection  of  the  Diocesan  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

And  now  it  is  my  grateful  task  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  this 
Sacred  Congregation  finds  no  objection  to  your  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance with  Can.492  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  and  in  accord  with  the 
form  set  out  by  you  in  your  letter,  especially  with  regard  to  the  name, 
habit,  and  particular  purpose  of  the  Institute,  to  its  Canonical  Erection 
as  a  Congregation  of  diocesan  right. 

Your  Excellency  however  must  see  to  it  that  in  conformity  with 
Canon  Law  and  in  view  of  the  special  purpose  of  the  Institute  suitable 
constitutions  to  safeguard  its  existence  and  religious  discipline  be 
enacted. 

Your  Excellency  will  please  further  to  send  to  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion in  accordance  with  its  Instructions  of  November  30,  1922,  a  copy 
of  your  decree  of  Erection. 

C.  Cardinal  Laurenti, 
Prefect. 

M.  M.  Serafini,  O.S.B. 
Secretary, 

To  the  Ordinary  of  Toronto. 
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ARCHBISHOP'S  RESIDENCE 

HEAD  WELLESLEY  PLACE 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


In  view  of  the  grave  problems  resulting  from  the  coming  of  many 
thousands  of  Catholic  immigrants  of  different  races,  who  settle  in 
widely  separated  rural  districts,  we  have  deemed  it  wise,  as  one 
means  of  aiding  in  their  solution,  to  approve  the  founding  of  an 
Institute  of  Sisters  who  will  go  into  the  newer  parts  of  the  Dominion 
and  minister  to  the  spiritual,  educational,  and  social  needs  of  the 
settlers. 

Having  invoked  the  holy  Name  of  God  and  having  consulted  the 
Holy  See,  as  the  Canon  Law  requires,  the  provisional  permission  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Religious  being  dated  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May  1924,  we  now  order  and  decree  as  follows: 

1.  The  name  of  this  Institute  shall  be  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  is  to  sanctify  themselves 
in  the  service  of  God  and  His  Church  by  the  care  of  female 
immigrants  and  by  educational  and  social  work  in  the  newer  parts 
of  Canada. 

3.  We  hereby  permit  the  Sisters  of  Service  to  take  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  for  one  year,  providing  they  have 
observed  the  Canon  Law  regarding  the  novitiate  and  the 
profession  of  simple  vows. 

4.  The  patron  of  this  Institute  shall  be  St.  Teresa,  whose  feast 
day  is  celebrated  on  the  15th.  of  October. 

Given  in  Toronto  this  first  day  of  August  1924  under  our  hand 
and  seal. 

(Signed)  f  Neil  McNeil 

Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
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On  behalf  of  Our  Lady 


Toronto,  June  7th,  1925. 

The  Most  Reverend  N.  McNeil, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto, 
Toronto. 

Your  Grace: 

May  I  suggest  the  following  changes: 

In  No.  2  -  To  drop  the  words  "In  newer  parts  of  Canada"  and 
substitute  for  them  "Home  Mission  Field".  This  in  my 
mind  opens  a  broader  door  to  our  activities. 

In  No.  3  -  To  drop  the  words  "For  one  year".  For  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  these  vows  will  become 
perpetual. 

In  No.  4  -  It  is  still  my  great  desire  and  that  of  Very  Reverend 
Father  Provincial  to  have  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  as 
the  principal  patron  of  our  work,  for  it  is  under  her 
guidance  and  with  her  protection  that  we  have  assumed 
this  work,  and  I  believe  we  owe  to  her  its  relative 
success.  St.  Teresa  could  be  our  second  patron. 

I  ask  you  this  as  a  favour,  for  I  believe  we  owe  very  much  to 
our  dear  Mother  under  this  inviting  title.  Moreover,  it 
harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  very  essence  of  our  work, 
which  is  Service. 

If  this  is  agreeable  to  Your  Grace  I  will  go  further  and 
ask  that  this  document  be  promulgated  and  signed  on  the 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  21st  June,  1925. 

Your  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

These  changes  were  granted  "verbally"  by  Arch.  McNeil  - 

G.  Daly 
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O  my  Perpetual  Help,  all  heartache  and  all  love, 

Give  me  the  gold  of  your  picture, 

The  light  of  the  star  on  your  veil, 

The  tenderness  in  your  eyes, 

The  shelter  of  your  mantle, 

The  Treasure  in  your  arms. 

And  I  give  you  my  heart  forever, 

And  all  its  love. 

O  Mother  of  Perseverance,  obtain  for  us  the  grace  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  your  Divine  Son  in  His 
little,  unimportant  people,  in  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  our  help. 
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FATHER  GEORGE  THOMAS  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 
who  was  given  to  the  SOS  by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  and  who  gave  us  nearly 
forty  years  of  his  life.  It  was  he  who  told  us  "Look  at  big  maps"  -  "Take  the 
long  view"  -  "Don't  tie  yourselves  down  with  too  many  written  rules  and 
customs"  -  "Always  remain  flexible."  It  was  he  who,  in  his  own  life,  gave  us  a 
shining  example  of  the  place  and  the  power  of  prayer. 
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WE  WISH  TO  THANK... 

our  many  friends  who  have  returned  the  questionnaire 
included  with  the  fall  issue  of  the  Field  at  Home.  The 
response  has  been  most  gratifying,  but  in  case  some 
postcards  have  disappeared  from  the  magazine  or 
human  frailty  has  brought  on  the  manana  syndrome, 
we  repeat  the  questionnaire  below. 

Once  more  a  grateful  thank  you  for  past  support  -  may 
we  count  on  your  continued  support? 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  the  Field  at  Home. 

Enclosed  is  my  offering  of  $2.00   □ 

No,  I  am  not  interested  in  your  magazine. 

Please  remove  my  name  from  your  mailing  list  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


Prov. 


sistersS^l  of  I ^service 
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MEMO... 

from  the  editor's  desk 


"Hope,  for  'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new'."  This  is  the  theme  of  our  present 
issue  of  the  field  at  home.  In  our  two  previous  jubilee-year  issues  we  have 
sketched  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  through  letters, 
articles  and  official  documents.  Now  we  shall  delve  into  the  pages  of  the  field 
at  home,  which  began  publication  in  1924  and  which,  in  two  years,  will  itself 
have  a  golden  jubilee. 

Leafing  through  back  issues  of  the  magazine  is  an  interesting  study  in  the 
process  of  change,  and  our  almost  unconscious  acceptance  of  change.  The 
format,  the  typography,  the  style  of  the  magazine  has  changed  quietly  and 
continuously  over  the  years  without  creating  any  fuss  or  arousing  any  contro- 
versy. Our  problem  today  is  that  change  is  so  rapid,  it  leaves  us  all  a  bit  breath- 
less. We  have  barely  absorbed  one  change  when  another  is  upon  us.  But 
rapidity  of  change  is  a  sociological  and  environmental  fact  of  life  with  which 
we  must  live,  like  it  or  not. 

Change,  in  itself,  is  not  bad;  it  is  not  necessarily  good.  The  necessity  for 
change  is  undisputed  and  healthy.  Christianity,  therefore  Catholicism,  is  a 
matter  of  tension  and  conflict  between  "old"  and  "new."  Moltmann  says:  "If 
we  take  up  the  New  Testament,  on  practically  every  page  we  meet  the  word 
"new"  -  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  new  wine,  the 
new  song,  the  new  name,  and  finally  the  gathering  up  of  everything  new  into  the 
future  of  God  who  says  at  the  end:  'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new'." 

The  editor  invites  our  readers  to  take  this  journey  into  the  past  through  the 
pages  of  the  field  at  home.  Before  commencing  our  journey  perhaps  we 
should  try,  if  we  are  old  enough  and  have  good  memories,  to  visualize  the  kind 
of  world  into  which  a  daring  and  most  unconventional  religious  community 
made  its  appearance  in  1922.  Try  to  remember  the  manner  in  which  sisters 
lived  and  worked  in  those  days.  Then  reflect  -  like  Jesus  Himself,  the  Sisters  of 
Service  must  have  introduced  tension  into  the  concept  of  religious  life  in 
Canada.  Can  it  be  that  this  is  our  role?  Listen  to  Father  Daly  who  wrote  in 
1922: 

Yet  new  conditions  create  new  requirements.  The  human  deficien- 
cies, physical,  mental,  moral,  religious  -  which  create  the  vacuum 
that  calls  for  the  inrush  of  charity,  are  always  and  everywhere  the 
same.  Only  the  ways  of  meeting  them,  if  they  are  to  be  efficient  and 
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radical,  very  often  change.  These  conditions  have  recently  prompted 
a  new  venture  in  the  field  of  Catholic  Apostolate  in  Canada.  We 
allude  to  the  foundation  of  the  "Sisters  of  Service". 

Let  us  press  on  with  our  task  during  our  second  fifty  years.  The  purpose  of 
our  founding,  the  spirit  of  our  Founders,  our  Gospel  initiatives  are  with  us.  So, 
let  us  serve  in  hope,  for,  "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new". 

SISTER  CAROL  ANN  GOTCH,  S.N.J.M. 

When  the  first  Sisters  of  Service  arrived  in  Winnipeg  in  1924  enroute  to  Camp 
Morton  and  the  first  Western  mission,  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Names  opened  their 
home  and  their  great  hearts  to  the  newcomers.  Now,  fifty  years  later,  we  are 
still  indebted  to  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Names  for  the  precious  friendship  which 
has  never  waned. 

Specifically  we  want  to  thank  and  acknowledge  the  work  of  Sister  Carol  Ann 
Gotch  who  designed  the  cover  for  these  Jubilee  issues.  The  design  is  being 
carried  throughout  the  year's  programming.  Thank  you  Sister  and  God  bless. 


.  .  .  Such  is  your  beautiful  field  of  action.  I  pray  to  God  and  to  His  Blessed 
Mother  that  you  may  never  deviate  from  it  and  wander  into  pastures  that  are 
not  yours.  The  temptation  to  do  so  at  times  may  be  strong.  Pressure  will  come 
from  Bishops,  clergy  and  people.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  always  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  and  stand  up  unflinchingly  for  the  ideal  of  your  own  work. 
If  you  remain  faithful  to  that  specific  work,  you  will  always  be  "missionary 
sisters:  and  your  Institute  will  remain  flexible  and  adaptable  and  not  become 
'frozen  up'  by  what  is  known  as  'institutionalism'  ". 

FATHER  DALY,  Dec.  8,  1941 


Each  sister  has  "come  to  serve"  the  Master  in  the  field  of  the  apostolate,  no  matter 
what  work  may  have  been  assigned  to  her  by  obedience.  This  "loving  service"  gives 
to  her  life  its  full  meaning  and  brings  it  reward. 

father  daly,  June  12,  1942 
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Setting  the  Scene 

The  story  of  the  field  at  home  is  inextricably  linked  with  Father  Daly.  Here  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  Father  Daly,  by  the  nature  of  his  work  for  and  with  the 
S.O.S.,  was  the  person  in  the  limelight,  the  person  whom  the  public  identified  most 
readily  with  the  S.O.S.  But,  he  was  not  the  only  person  involved  in  the  foundation 
and  development  of  the  Institute.  This  has  been  made  clear  in  previous  issues. 

It  is  equally  important  to  point  out  that  Father  Daly  did  what  he  had  been  asked 
to  do  by  his  Provincial  Superior  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto.  Had  he  not  enjoyed 
the  work  it  is  doubtful  that  he  could  have  done  it  so  well,  but  -  the  work  was  not 
of  his  own  choosing. 

Father  Daly  was  a  writer  who  wrote  well.  He  had  written  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  before  the  S.O.S.  were  founded.  He  authored  three  books  and  numerous 
shorter  works.  His  style  was  slightly  ornate,  in  the  manner  of  his  time,  but  he  had  a 
fine  feeling  for  words  and  imaginative  description.  His  style  had  another  characteris- 
tic which  this  writer  has  always  found  intriguing.  His  English  was  not  always 
idiomatic;  it  sometimes  sounded  like  a  literal  translation  from  the  French.  Why  was 
this  so? 

I  don't  have  the  answer  since  I  never  posed  the  question.  Had  I  done  so  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Father  Daly  would  have  been  amazed.  Father's  mother  was  a  French- 
speaking  Canadian;  during  his  years  of  study  in  Belgium  he  probably  spoke  little 
English.  As  a  young  priest  he  had  spent  some  time  in  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  working 
with  Francophone  confreres.  But  this  is  a  digression  albeit  an  interesting  one. 

A  highly  developed  aesthetic  sense  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  slipshod  were 
strongly  characteristic  of  Father  Daly.  These  qualities  were  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  type  of  publications,  from  leaflets  to  magazine,  published  by  the 
S.O.S. 

The  First  Four  Years 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Father  Daly  thought  of  issuing  a  quarterly  bulletin  to  inform 
our  benefactors  about  the  work  and  progress  of  the  S.O.S.  and,  as  he  cheerfully 
affirmed  by  calling  the  bulletin  a  "begging  sheet,"  to  solicit  funds  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Institute's  work. 

The  first  issue  of  the  field  at  home  appeared  in  October,  1924.  There  was  no 
subscription  fee,  the  bulletin  was  a  gesture  of  gratitude  to  benefactors. 

From  its  first  issue  the  layout  and  typography  of  the  field  at  home  was  profes- 
sional. The  paper  was  a  good  quality.  The  cover,  black  on  old  ivory,  was  to  graduate 
to  four  colours  and  remain  the  cover  for  thirty-four  years.  The  bulletin  had  eight 
pages  including  the  cover. 
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The  first  three  sisters  to  go  to  Western  Canada 
Sisters  Catherine  Wymbs,  Margaret  Guest  and  Catherine  Donnelly 


Issue  Number  II  established  a  pattern.  The  eight  pages  were  divided  into  five 
main  sections:  the  editorial,  written  by  Father  Daly  from  1924  until  his  death  in 
1956;  At  Headquarters;  In  the  Mission  Field;  Our  Benefactors;  and  Vocations. 

What  did  the  bulletin  actually  chronicle  about  the  sisters?  Issue  Number  I  announc- 
ed the  canonical  erection  of  the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  and  the  religious 
profession  of  six  sisters.  The  first  three  sisters  to  go  to  Western  Canada  merited  two  of 
the  eight  pages.  Missions  as  they  opened  were  reported:  Camp  Morton,  Manitoba, 
August  1924;  Toronto  Hostel,  May,  1924;  Edmonton,  January  1925;  Our  Lady's 
Hospital,  Vilna,  Alberta,  November  1925;  the  Novitiate  on  Glen  Road,  Toronto, 
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October  1927;  Winnipeg  Hostel,  April  1925;  Halifax  Hostel  and  Port  work,  Sep- 
tember 1925;  Montreal  Hostel  and  Port  work,  October  1926;  St.  John's  Hospital, 
Edson,  Alberta,  December  1926.  Thus  in  four  short  years  the  S.O.S.  had  established 
ten  houses,  including  the  Mother  House  and  Novitiate.  One  gasps  at  the  courage, 
the  divine  foolhardiness  of  the  pioneer  S.O.S.  and  their  leaders. 

In  the  Mission  Field 

News  from  the  missions  was  obviously  culled  from  the  sisters'  letters.  Whatever 
the  letters  contained,  no  hint  of  difficulty,  hardship  or  privation  ever  found  its  way 
into  the  bulletin. 

Here  we  come  up  against  a  practical  difficulty  in  writing  about  the  home  missions. 
Overseas  missioners  may  write  things  for  publication  at  home,  which  is  perhaps 
half  a  world  a  way  from  the  scene  of  their  activity,  that  home  missioners  cannot 
write.  But  we  shall  have  more  about  this  later.  Nevertheless  and  despite  the  neces- 
sary restrictions,  the  tale  of  S.O.S.  effort  grew  and  grew.  Hostels  for  young  immi- 
grant women  were  opened;  port  work  was  begun,  religious  education  by  correspond- 
ence was  inaugurated,  two  hospitals  were  opened  and  the  sisters  were  teaching  in 
public  schools.  From  1924-28  the  Sisters  of  Service  not  only  took  on  a  broad 
apostolic  field,  but  a  geographical  field  which  stretched  from  Halifax  to  Edmonton. 
And  at  no  time  in  our  history  have  we  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  sisters. 

Pictures  in  the  bulletin,  apart  from  those  taken  in  Toronto  by  professional  photo- 
graphers, were  very  small.  In  a  way,  though,  the  pictures  said"  much  more  than  the 
letters  about  the  terrain  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  sisters  worked  and  lived. 
The  rural  West  was  very  much  a  frontier  in  those  days. 

Our  Benefactors 

Prominent  in  each  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  a  list  of  benefactors.  This  was  as  it 
should  have  been  because  our  benefactors  were  the  life-line  of  the  S.O.S.  At  the 
time,  only  the  teachers  had  an  assured  income;  it  required  more  than  a  few  teachers' 
salaries  to  keep  the  good  ship  S.O.S.  afloat. 

The  Catholic  W'omen's  League  received  frequent  and  grateful  mention  in  the 
pages  of  the  field  at  home.  From  1922  to  1926  the  League  contributed 
$13,563.93  and  those  contributions,  sometimes  small,  sometimes  large,  continued 
for  over  twenty  years.  Our  indebtedness  to  the  League  has  been  stressed  repeatedly 
but  it  bears  repetition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adequately  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  C.W.L.'s  constant  and  loyal  support. 

The  Sisters  off  St.  Joseph 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  had  generously  agreed  to  lend  one  of  their 
sisters  to  the  newly-born  Sisters  of  Service.  Reverend  Mother  Lidwina  became  the 
Superior  General,  the  local  Superior,  the  Novice-Mistress,  the  general  factotum  in 
the  training  of  the  S.O.S.  Mother  Lidwina's  never  robust  health  could  not  keep  up 
with  her  very  robust  zeal  and  generosity.  The  October  1926  issue  of  the  field  at 
home  carried  the  following : 

We  know  that  our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  Reverend 
Mother  Lidwina.  For  several  months  her  health  has  been  failing,  and 
when,  last  summer,  her  condition  became  critical,  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  give  up  her  office  as  Superior  General  of  our  infant  Institute.  What  that 
Institute  owes  to  her,  only  those  who  have  been  with  it  from  the  beginning 
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can  realize.  To  Reverend  Mother  Lidwina  the  Sisters  of  Service  owe  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  which  only  God  can  repay,  and  the  name  of 
our  dear  Mother  will  be  held  in  veneration  as  long  as  there  are  Sisters  of 
Service  working  in  the  mission  field  of  Canada. 

The  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Community,  who  have  been  our  friends 
since  the  beginning,  have  once  more  come  to  our  rescue.  Reverend 
Mother  Othilia  has  taken  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  illness  of  Mother 
Lidwina. 


Reverend  Mother  Lidwina  Reverend  Mother  Othilia 

1923-1926  1926-1928 


Now  in  1972  the  Sisters  of  Service  again  express  their  profound  gratitude  to  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  for  the  part  they  played  in  the  formation  of  a  new  religious 
Institute.  Temperamentally  Mother  Lidwina  and  Mother  Othilia  were  very  different. 
In  dedication  and  courage  they  were  alike.  The  influence  of  both  is  still  felt  in  the 
Institute  which  they  worked  strenuously  to  establish  on  solid  foundations.  Both  must 
have  had  many  fears  and  questions  when  embarking  on  so  unique  a  voyage  into  the 
unknown.  Neither  allowed  fear  or  doubt  to  interfere.  As  Father  Daly  wrote  above, 
the  gratitude  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  must  last  as  long  as  we  do. 

Coming  of  Age 

The  final  issue  of  the  field  at  home  in  its  original  format  was  the  July  1928  issue. 
It  announced  a  most  important  milestone:  the  Sisters  of  Service  had  come  of  age 
and  were  to  assume  their  own  government.  The  first  General  Council  was  appointed 
by  Archbishop  McNeil.  Sister  Florence  Regan  became  Sister  General  with  Sisters 
Kathleen  Schenck  and  Carmel  Egan  as  Councillors.  Father  Daly  wrote: 
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"His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  our  ecclesiastical  Superior,  has  decided 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  Sisters  of  Service  to  assume  the  burden  of  government 
of  their  own  Institute. 

"Strong  and  numerous  enough  to  take  over  the  reins  of  administration,  the  Sisters 
of  Service  have  by  this  act  of  episcopal  authority  'come  of  age'.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  the  help  of  our  Blessed  Mother  they  will  now  work  out 


First  Administration  of  S.O.S. 

Left  to  right:  Sister  Carmel  Egan,  First  Councillor;  Sister  Margaret  Guest,  Novice 
Mistress;  Sister  Florence  Regan,  Sister  General;  Sister  Kathleen  Schenck,  Second 

Councillor 
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their  own  destinies.  Time  and  experience  will  teach  them  to  face  with  courage  and 
hope  the  responsibilities  the  future  developments  of  their  Institute  will  necessarily 
entail.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  past  years  is  a  harbinger  of  the  future.  This  'coming 
of  age'  carries  with  it  all  the  inspirations  and  promises  of  youth.  So,  facing  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  the  West,  where  Mother  Church  eagerly  watches  their  labours,  the 
Sisters  of  Service  will  go  with  confidence  to  the  conquest  of  souls.  To  our  young 
community  we  may  well  repeat  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  'With  they  comeliness 
and  thy  beauty  set  out,  proceed  prosperously,  and  reign.'  (Ps.  44-4).  A  bright 
future,  pregnant  with  glorious  deeds,  awaits  our  little  missionary  sisters  if  they 
remain  faithful  to  their  watchword,  T  have  come  to  serve'. 

"Yet  this  breaking  away  from  the  bonds  of  tutelage  is  not  without  its  sorrows. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  been  real  'Mothers'  to  our  nascent  Institute.  They 
watched  with  care  and  love  by  its  cradle  and  wisely  directed  its  first  faltering  steps. 
We  know  that  at  this  parting  of  the  ways  the  hearts  of  our  sisters  will  feel  keenly 
this  separation  from  their  'first  mothers'.  The  best  appreciation  the  Sisters  of  Service 
can  give  to  those  who  exiled  themselves  from  their  own  community  and  gave  the 
best  they  had  to  give  will  be  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  will  embody  in  their 
religious  life  the  lessons  received,  and  preserve  in  their  Institute  the  traditions  of 
piety  and  zeal  handed  down  to  them  as  a  precious  heirloom. 

"On  this  day  of  their  coming  of  age  we  will  say  to  the  Sisters  of  Service  at  home 
and  in  the  field,  God  bless  you,  and  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  their  first  mothers, 
God  reward  you." 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  "first  faltering  steps"  referred  to  by  Father  Daly 
had  been  rather  "leaps  and  bounds".  It  is  incredible  that  so  much  was  accomplished 
by  so  few  in  six  short  years. 


January  1929  saw  the  field  at  home  become  a  more  ambitious  publication.  It 
grew  to  sixteen  pages,  twice  its  original  number,  and  became  twice  its  original  size. 
The  change  was  explained: 

Through  a  larger  publication  and  wider  circulation  of  our  missionary  re- 
view, we  wish  to  focus  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  Catholic  Canadian  on 
our  home  mission  field.  For,  right  at  our  door,  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  far-flung  Dominion,  Mother  Church  has  a  missionary  problem  of 
great  magnitude  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It  remains  an  outstanding 
challenge  which  a  Catholic  cannot  afford  to  leave  unnoticed. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  is  also  intimately  wedded  to  this  religious 
issue.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  gives  it  a  national  character.  To  em- 
phasize it,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is,  we  deem,  sane  Canadianism. 

Therefore : 

1.  To  acquaint  the  Catholic  public  of  our  country  with  the  facts  and  needs 
of  our  immense  mission  field;  to  create  a  set  of  contacts  between  the 
organized  Church  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  great  unorganized  dis- 
tricts of  the  West; 

2.  To  create  interest  and  arouse  sympathy,  particularly  for  the  missionary 
endeavour  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  founded  for  the  specific  needs  of  the 
"field  at  home"; 
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3.  To  awaken  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  and  to  create  among  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  a  helpful  and  fruitful  cooperation;  such  is  the 
noble  aim  and  worthy  ambition  we  have  in  view  in  the  publication  of 

THE  FIELD  AT  HOME. 

The  magazine  was  to  have  the  following  distinctive  features  in  addition  to  the 
editorial:  There  were  to  be  sections  on  The  Home  Mission  Field,  Canadiana,  The 
Field  Afar,  Vocations,  Prayer  and  Contributions. 

The  policy  was  followed  more  or  less  regularly,  with  the  addition  of  an  occa- 
sional At  Headquarters  section,  until  the  early  1950's.  Each  section  had  the  rather 
ornate  heading  which  was  typical  of  the  early  1900's.  As  the  magazine  took  on  a 
crisper,  more  sophisticated  appearance,  the  highly  ornate  headings  disappeared. 

The  work  continued  to  grow  and  was  faithfully  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
magazine.  During  the  period  from  1929  -  1955  the  Sisters  of  Service  opened  the 
following  missions.  (It  is  important  to  note  that  these  were  very  small  missions, 
this  has  always  been  S.O.S.  policy.  Just  as  in  1972  our  Sisters  live  in  trailers,  apart- 
ments or  small  three  or  four-room  houses  near  some  school,  so  in  earlier  days  their 
living  accommodations  were  small,  often  very  poor,  and  always  similar  to  the  living 
accommodations  of  the  people  among  whom  they  worked.) 

Ontario 

Settlement  House,  Toronto,  September  1931-33 
Residence  for  young  women,  Ottawa,  October  1931-1968 
Indian  Day  School,  Christian  Island,  November  1941-1968 

Alberta 

Residence  for  young  women,  Edmonton,  May  1929-1967 
Public  school,  social  work,  St.  Brides,  September  1930-1933 
Public  school  and  mormitory,  Ry croft,  September  1944-1972 
Parish  visiting  /  separate  school,  Peace  River,  September  1950-1971 

British  Columbia 

Residence  for  young  women,  Vancouver,  October  1929-1972 
Manitoba 

Public  school,  Berlo,  August  1937-1965 
Saskatchewan 

Public  school,  Marquis,  August  1938-1943 
Public  school,  Bergfield,  August  1938-1943 
Public  school,  Sinnett,  August  1940-1969 

North  Dakota 

Religious  correspondence,  School,  Social  work,  Fargo,  August  1939-1963 
Diocesan  Religious  Education,  Grand  Forks,  June  1962-1969 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  missions  have  been  closed.  Apart  from  the 
shortage  of  personnel,  which  is  a  tangible  problem  for  most  religious  communities 
today,  there  were  other  good  and  significant  reasons  for  their  closing.  The  Sisters  of 
Service  did  not  close  schools,  consolidation  did.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Camp  Morton 
(where  the  original  house  is  now  a  sisters'  residence),  Berlo  and  Sinnett,  sisters 
moved  to  the  larger  schools.  In  other  cases  this  was  not  practical. 
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Residences  for  young  women  served  a  vital  need  when  most  of  the  girls  living  in 
them  came  from  overseas  and  arrived  in  Canada  through  desperate  economic  need 
and  without  training  of  any  kind.  We  still  have  residences,  where  the  need  warrants 
them,  but  many  have  been  closed  because  the  young  woman  of  the  1970's  is  better 
able  to  fend  for  herself  when  away  from  home  than  her  predecessors  were. 

Important  events  in  the  development  of  our  young  Institute  were  also  recorded  in 
the  field  at  home.  The  first  General  Chapter  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  was  one 
such  event.  Our  first  Sister  General  and  her  Councillors  had  been  appointed  by 
Archbishop  McNeil.  In  the  July  1937  issue  of  the  magazine  Father  Daly  wrote: 

Pentecost  Sunday,  1937,  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service  as  a  remarkable  and  memorable  date.  For  the  first  time  the  Sisters, 
assembled  in  a  General  Chapter,  have  elected  their  Superior  General  and 
her  Councillors.  Reverend  Sister  Margaret  Guest,  who  for  the  last  nine 
years  was  Novice  Mistress,  was  the  choice  of  the  delegates  as  their 
Superior  General.  Reverend  Sister  Florence  Regan  and  Reverend  Sister 
Carolyn  Albury  were  chosen  as  Councillors.  Reverend  Sister  Florence 
Regan  was  the  first  Sister  General  and  had  been  appointed  by  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 

The  Chapter  was  a  remarkable  gathering.  Twenty  sister  delegates  had 
come  from  the  most  distant  points  of  Canada.  For  five  days  they  remained 
on  retreat.  The  spiritual  exercises  were  given  by  Reverend  Father  Arthur 
Coughlan,  C.SS.R.  (Co-Founder  of  the  S.O.S.)  who  had  for  so  many 
years  mothered  their  young  Institute.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  all 
these  young  missionary  sisters  grouped  together  under  the  eye  of  God  and 
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His  Blessed  Mother.  Some  had  never  met  before.  The  gathering  was  a 
wonderful  cross  section  of  the  Home  Mission  Field  of  Canada.  From 
Halifax  to  Vancouver  nearly  every  province  was  represented.  This  meet- 
ing made  them  all  realize  with  a  former  Governor  General,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  that,  indeed,  "Canada  is  the  land  of  magnificent  distances  and 
of  illimitable  possibilities." 

We  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are  difficulties  inherent  in  the  publication  of  a 
magazine  dealing  with  work  in  the  home  missions.  Thus  the  stories  told  among  our- 
selves about  life  on  the  missions  were  always  livelier,  more  hilarious  and,  frequently, 
more  heart  rending  than  the  stories  as  they  appeared  in  print.  In  order  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  on  page  thirteen  we  are  reprinting  portions  of  an  article  from 
January  1942  issue  of  the  field  at  home.  We  believe  it  explains  the  situation  very 
well. 


As  of  today,  May  1,  1950,  the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  is  now  free  of  debt 
for  the  first  time  since  its  foundation  in  1922.  .  .  .  We  started  with  nothing.  We  had 
no  revenue.  To  buy  and  build  our  many  missions  and  to  furnish  them,  we  had  to 
borrow  money  by  floating  bond  issues  and  mortgaging  our  properties  as  security. 
There  were  dark  days,  days  of  depression  and  uncertainty  -  never  knowing  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from.  Yet  I  never  wavered  in  my  confidence  in  Divine 
Providence,  knowing  that  we  were  working  for  God  and  His  Church.  .  .  .  The  task  I 
set  out  to  do  twenty-eight  years  ago  is  now  accomplished.  I  took  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  debts  we  contracted  along  the  years.  I  felt  in  honour  bound  to  pay 
them  off.  This  with  your  loyal  cooperation  and  the  generosity  of  our  benefactors, 
I  have  done. 

father  daly,  May  1,  1950 


.  . .  that  my  joy  gives  joy 
my  hope  gives  hope 

and 

that  I  can  communicate  in  some  silent  way 
the  spirit  living  in  me 
not  by  what  I  say 
but  how  I  say  it 

a  deep  concern 

a  way  of  listening 

to  the  faint  heart  beats 

of  your  existence  and  life 


JEAN  VANIER 
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A  Missionary  Scrivener  Speaks 

from  the  January  1942  issue  —  the  field  at  home 

"Please,  will  you  write  an  article  for  our  field  at  home.  Tell  of  some  phase  of 
your  missionary  work  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  There 
must  be  many  interesting  incidents.  .  . ." 

This  is  the  type  of  request  that  tends  to  remind  one  that  we,  Sisters  of 
Service,  are  supported  in  measure  by  public  funds.  One  cannot  help  meeting 
this  request  with  a  sigh,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  true  justice  to  this  grand 
work  of  the  Canadian  Home  Missions  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  share. 
I'll  tell  you  why. 

The  people  with  whom  we  labour  are  living  people.  They  are  right  here  on 
the  spot,  they  are  part  of  the  reading  public.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
aimed  to  find  their  way  into  homes  -  and  they  do.  One  would  need  the  pen  of 
a  genius  to  cloak  cases  so  aptly  as  to  make  them  interesting,  true  to  fact,  and 
yet  side-step  the  possibility  of  identification.  I  confess  I  have  no  such  pen. 
When  I  do  attempt  this  sort  of  writing,  I  always  seem  to  hear  some  one  say, 
"Ah,  surely  that  can  be  kept  sacred!"  We  envy  our  cousins  on  the  Foreign 
Missions.  They  can  give  their  pens  full  play  without  fear  of  hurt.  To  them,  to 
write  a  requested  article  must  be  easy  (in  between  bombs). 

In  regard  to  money.  Catholic  people  do  not  insist  upon  knowing  how  it  is 
spent.  They  mostly  give  to  God,  but  they  do  sometimes  like  to  hear  just  what 
their  sacrificial  dimes  and  nickels  are  doing.  I  can  assure  you,  dear  reader, 
that  pennies  in  the  hands  of  missionaries  are  used  with  a  thriftiness  that  would 
outdo  the  canniest  Scot.  It  is  little  short  of  miraculous  sometimes  just  how  far 
they  are  made  to  go.  What  does  your  money  do  for  the  Church?  It  gives  to  us 
missionaries  the  essential  things  for  physical  life.  If  we  had  to  labour  to  win 
these  for  ourselves  we  would  have  less  time  to  devote  to  the  care  of  souls. 
You  give  us  the  roof  that  covers  us,  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear.  We 
do  not  forget  our  indebtedness  to  you,  who  make  our  work  possible.  We  give 
our  lives  -  you  give  the  tools,  so  we  are  partners,  partners  in  a  great  apostolate. 
It  is  only  another  angle  of  the  mystery  of  human  dependency  intertwined  with 
the  Eternal.  . . . 

Therefore  I  speak  with  burning  enthusiasm  and  conviction  when  I  claim 
that  in  sponsoring  this  work  you  are  sponsoring  a  set-up  that  will  develop  into 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  needed  works  of  the  Catholic  West.  It  is  well  on 
its  way  there  already.  .  .  .  We  may  not  be  able  to  write  you  such  stirring 
articles  as  we  would  wish,  but  there  may  come  inspiration  in  this  thought. 

We  know,  dear  reader,  that  demands  upon  you  are  many  and  heavy  on 
account  of  war.  That  is  a  duty,  and  it  must  go  on  -  on  to  victory.  In  giving 
to  us,  your  patriotism  has  been  extended,  made  deeper,  made  holier,  for  in 
helping  with  the  children  of  Canada,  you  have  espoused  a  cause,  the  worth 
of  which  needs  no  feeble  words  of  mine  to  describe  -  so  Carry  On. 
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The  Editors 


FATHER  DALY 

This  may  be  the  appropriate  time  to  speak  of  the  field  at  home's  editors.  Father 
Daly,  of  course,  was  editor-in-chief.  Until  his  death  on  June  3,  1956  he  had  written 
all  the  editorials.  In  January  1957  Sister  Albury  wrote:  "With  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Co-Founder  our  Institute  and  our  magazine  have  entered  a  new  era,  an  era 
bereft  of  Father  Daly's  actual  presence  but  rich  in  the  heritage  of  his  writings,  the 
legacy  of  his  example,  the  memory  of  his  whole-souled  preoccupation  with  the 
extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth.  As  we  leaf  through  the  back  issues  of  the 
field  at  home,  we  see  one  shining  thread  woven  into  all  Father's  editorials,  the 
golden  thread  of  dedication  to  'the  great  missionary  cause  in  Canada'." 

Father  Daly  never  let  us  forget  that  we  Sisters  of  Service  are  missionary  sisters. 
In  Post-Vatican  II  words  we  could  say  that  during  thirty-four  years,  Father  Daly 
forced  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  our  origin  and  our  purpose. 

SISTER  CAROLYN  ALBURY 

When  Sister  Carolyn  Albury  left  her  native  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  for  Canada  and, 
unknowingly  at  the  time,  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Service,  she  was  a  working  reporter 
on  a  Nassau  newspaper.  One  can  almost  see  the  gleam  in  Father  Daly's  eye  when 
he  saw  an  experienced  newspaper  woman  enter  the  Community.  The  gleam  in  the 
eye  was  translated  into  an  editorial  assignment  when  in  1932  Sister  Albury  became 
editor  of  the  field  at  home  and  remained  in  that  post  until  the  Fall  of  1954. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  editing  our  magazine  has  never  been  a  full-time 
assignment.  Sister  Albury  served  for  many  years  as  superior  of  the  Mother  House 
and  a  member  of  the  General  Council.  She  directed  the  Mother  House  and  the 
Novitiate  choirs  during  the  years  when  High  Masses  were  the  order  of  the  day  and 
our  choirs  sang  mostly  the  beautiful  Gregorian  chant  which,  to  be  beautiful,  re- 
quired much  time  and  practice. 

It  is  said  that  the  lot  of  an  editor  is  not  an  easy  one.  Certainly  the  lot  of  the  editor 
of  the  field  at  home  is  not,  never  has  been,  easy.  The  perennial  problem,  as  far 
as  our  magazine  is  concerned,  is  the  dearth  of  material.  Not  that  there  hasn't  always 
been  an  abundance  of  good  stories-to-be-written.  But  though  the  sisters,  generally, 
want  the  magazine  to  continue,  almost  none  of  them  take  the  time  to  write  for  it.  As 
in  every  generalization  there  have  been  notable  exceptions  of  course. 

Fortunately  for  the  magazine  Sister  Albury  had  real  writing  ability.  With  just  bare 
bones  to  begin  with  she  could  and  frequently  did  produce  an  interesting  and  readable 
article.  And  she  was,  as  every  succeeding  editor  has  been,  a  one-woman  staff  to 
write,  edit,  copy-read,  proof-read,  paste-up  and  correct  the  final  page  proofs. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sister  Albury  for  her  devotion  to  the 
magazine.  Her  contribution  has  perhaps  been  taken  for  granted.  Probably  the  great- 
est tribute  we  can  pay  her  is  to  recall  that,  despite  her  editorial  duties,  her  work  as  a 
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General  Councillor  and  General  Secretary,  and  her  role  as  superior  of  the  Mother 
House,  the  sisters,  whom  I  know,  who  had  her  as  superior  are  unanimous  in  saying: 
"Sister  Albury  was  the  kindest,  most  understanding  superior  whom  I  ever  lived 
with." 

SISTER  LYDIA  TYLER 

When  after  long  years  Sister  Albury  was  given  a  respite  from  editorial  work,  Sister 
Lydia  Tyler  was  living  at  the  Mother  House  where  she  was,  quite  literally,  waiting 
to  die.  A  young  and  brilliant  woman,  Sister  Tyler  had  been  attacked  by  cancer 
which  was  slowly  but  irrevocably  draining  her  life  away.  Sister  Tyler  brought 
characteristic  energy  to  her  new  task.  She  was  nothing  if  not  dauntless.  At  times 
barely  able  to  walk,  she  yet  studied  Journalism  at  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Toronto,  the  better  to  do  her  job. 

With  the  first  issue  in  July  1955,  the  format  of  the  field  at  home  changed  back 
to  its  original  size.  The  cover,  which  had  become  a  four-colour  affair  in  1929, 
remained  the  same  but  was  reduced  in  size  as  were  the  only  original  headings  car- 
ried over  -  Editorial  and  At  Headquarters.  The  pages  increased  to  thirty-two. 

During  the  first  years  of  publication  the  sisters'  names  had  appeared  at  the  end 
of  their  articles,  but  this  had  been  dropped  and  each  article  was  signed  anonymously 
S.O.S.  Sister  Tyler  changed  this  and,  once  again,  the  writers  were  identified  -  as 
they  are  still.  She  had  great  plans  for  the  field  at  home,  far  greater  than  her 
strength  and  the  time  remaining  to  her  permitted  her  to  realize.  On  December  3, 
1956  Sister  Tyler  died.  She  had  brought  a  new  look  and  new  insights  to  our  little 
publication.  It  seems  incredible  that  she  edited  only  five  issues.  In  the  space  of  time 
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covered  by  the  five  issues,  Father  Daly,  always  the  backbone  and  guiding  light  of 
the  magazine,  had  died. 

SISTER  ELLA  ZINK 

Now,  how  on  earth  does  one  write  about  oneself?  What  were  my  qualifications  for 
editorship?  Well,  I  had  a  certain  facility  for  writing  -  never  greatly  exercised,  by  the 
way  -  and,  above  all,  /  was  in  Toronto.  That  was  the  clincher,  I  believe.  My 
knowledge  of  editing  was  absolutely  zero.  It  is  better  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  first 
awful  efforts.  Sister  General  allowed  me  to  spend  four  of  the  summers  following 
Sister  Tyler's  death  at  the  College  of  Journalism,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 
Whatever  these  summers  accomplished  for  the  magazine,  they  were  a  live-saver 
to  me. 

Since  1957  we  changed  the  cover  which,  though  beautiful  in  its  day,  had  become 
out-dated.  In  July  1960  we  commissioned  a  typographic  designer,  Keith  Scott,  to 
design  a  cover  for  us.  His  series  of  line-drawings  was  used  until  1969.  We  then 
changed  to  a  solid-colour  cover  with  a  theme  or  motto. 

The  policy  of  using  a  theme  relevant  to  our  day  was  not  planned;  it  was  born  of 
desperation.  The  deadline  for  sending  copy  to  the  printer  was  upon  me  and  I  did 
not  have  a  single  line  of  material  for  the  issue.  I  remember  turning  the  stereo  on 
without  looking  at  the  record.  It  happened  to  be  Sounds  of  Silence  and  other  similar 
songs  and  an  idea  took  form,  shape  and  came  alive. 

It  is  not  shameless  boasting  to  say  that  the  magazine  has  improved  tremendously 
in  appearance  and  layout.  It  is  not  boasting  because  I  am  not  responsible.  The  credit 
must  go  to  our  printers. 
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OUR  PRINTERS 

From  its  inception  the  field  at  home  was  printed  by  Mission  Press  of  Toronto,  an 
arm  of  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society.  To  both  organizations,  the  Society  and 
the  Press,  we  are  deeply  indebted.  Extension  has  always  been  generous  in  its  sup- 
port of  our  missionary  work,  especially  our  religious  correspondence  work.  The 
Press  did  a  good  job  for  many  years  and,  when  we  were  very,  very  poor,  did  not 
press  for  prompt  payment. 

Just  before  the  end  of  Sister  Albury's  stint  as  editor,  Mission  Press  acquired  a 
new  manager,  Mr.  Campbell  Downie,  who  brought  with  him  from  a  teaching  post 
at  Ryerson,  Mr.  John  Macdonald.  These  were  the  men  with  whom  I  first  came  to 
grips  with  the  reality  of  printing,  editing,  et  cetera. 

Either  Mr.  Downie  or  Mr.  Macdonald  or  both  could  write  a  graphic  account  of 
what  they  went  through  with  me.  They  went  along  with  my  wild  ideas  -  but  never 
for  very  long.  I  marvel  now  at  the  tact  and  delicacy  they  showed  in  leading  me  to 
an  awareness  of  what  good  printing  should  be  and  of  how  important  good  printing 
is  to  any  publication. 

Then,  one  awful  August  day  when  it  was  hot  and  muggy  as  only  Toronto  can  be 
hot  and  muggy,  Mr.  Macdonald  phoned  to  tell  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Downie  were 
going  into  business  for  themselves  but,  that  our  account  belonged  to  Mission  Press. 
Well,  I  tried  but  the  trouble  was  that  I  really  did  realize  how  much  I  depended  on 
these  good  friends  with  their  professional  know-how,  endless  patience  and  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  the  field  at  home.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  suffered  -  oh,  how  I 
suffered  -  through  a  few  issues  without  my  supporters  and  mentors.  Then  Sister 
General  and  her  Council,  possibly  because  they  could  not  take  any  more  of  me  in 
the  state  to  which  I  had  been  reduced,  decided  that  we  could  move  to  Macdonald- 
Downie. 

There  was  never  any  question  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  Mission  Press. 
It  was  simply  that  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Downie  had  gone  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  helping  me,  and  through  me  the  Sisters  of  Service.  In  fact,  the  magazine  had 
become  almost  as  much  theirs  as  it  was  ours. 

Then  I  met  Gordon  Lewis,  also  a  former  Ryerson  teacher,  who  works  with 
Macdonald-Downie.  Gordon,  with  his  quiet  voice  and  smile  and  his  uncanny  ability 
at  layout  -  I  call  him  the  editor-in-chief  with  reason.  Quietly  he  agrees  to  my  sug- 
gestions -  except  that  I  don't  make  many  anymore  -  then  the  page  proofs  come  and 
they  are  vastly  superior  to  anything  I  could  ever  have  thought  of. 

So  to  those  of  you,  and  you  are  many,  who  congratulate  us  on  the  appearance 
of  the  magazine,  I  must  in  honesty  say,  direct  your  congratulations  to  those  creative 
and  skilled  craftsmen,  our  very  good  friends,  John  Macdonald,  Campbell  Downie 
and  Gordon  Lewis  -  together  with  other  members  of  their  staff. 


Campbell  Downie  (left),  John  Macdonald 


Gordon  Lewis 
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What  is  notable  about  this  picture?  It  is  a  side  view  of  the  old  vine-covered 
Mother  House.  Many  times  it  graced  the  back  cover  of  The  Field  at  Home  -  it 
really  attracted  the  editor  to  the  S.O.S.  Yes,  I  know,  but  that's  the  way  she  is. 
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Editor's  Choice 


It  may  seem  that  we  have  omitted  an  account  of  what  happened 
in  the  pages  of  the  field  at  home  from  1955  to  the  present. 
Actually  the  period  was  fairly  well  covered  in  the  section  on  Sister 
Tyler's  and  Sister  Zink's  editorship.  (The  latter  is  still  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  editorial  chair.) 

The  editor  is  about  to  exercise  a  prerogative;  she  is  about  to 
make  a  choice.  Having  delved  into  about  172  issues  of  the  maga- 
zine she  realizes  what  a  hopeless  task  it  is  to  give  anything  like  an 
overview  of  the  magazine.  But  here  and  there  among  the  many, 
many  pages  are  articles  which  are  exceptionally  well-written  and 
which  show  some  facet  of  our  many-sided  work.  These  articles 
are  coming  to  you  as  a  sample  of  the  humour,  the  pathos,  the 
versatility  which  makes  up  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Service.  Others 
might  have  made  different  choices  but  we  hope  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  items  we  are  about  to  offer. 

Since  only  some  of  the  articles  bear  their  author's  name  we 
think  it  best  to  let  them  all  remain  anonymous.  We  hope  you  will 
read  on  and  enjoy. 


Experiences  of  an 
S.O.S.  Teacher 

April  1931 

Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  sat  curled  up 
in  a  chair  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth  and 
read  of  the  picturesque  thatched  and 
whitewashed  cottages  of  the  European 
peasants,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  keen  de- 
sire, wished  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
travel  much  and  see  all  this  beauty  with 
my  own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  eyes 
of  another. 

And  now  my  wish  has  been  granted  - 
at  least  in  part  -  for  I  am  living  en- 
vironed by  whitewashed  dwellings  with 
thatched  roof,  and  for  all  the  charm 
there  is  in  a  hut  with  a  dirty  straw  top 
and  dubious-looking  whitewash  on  the 
walls,  I  would  not  give  a  second  glance. 
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And,  too,  since  those  far-off  days  I 
have  eaten,  taught  and  slept  in  these  cot- 
tages. After  arguing  with  the  flies  over 
the  meals,  and  finally  ending  the  dispute 
by  leaving  them  drowning  in  the  milk 
and  submerged  in  the  butter;  after  being 
showered  with  rain  through  the  almost 
invariably  leaky  roofs;  after  having 
turned  my  already  upturned  nose  a  little 
higher  at  the  pervading  odour  from  the 
sticky  mud  floors;  after  having  slept  in 
beds  occupied  by  welcoming  committees 
from  various  insect  bodies  -  I  have  been 
positively  and  decidedly  disillusioned.  In 
looking  for  romance  I  gained  experience. 

But  they  say  that  beauty  is  a  condition 
of  the  weather  -  or  of  one's  digestion. 
For,  to  be  truthful  there  have  been  days 
and  there  will  be  again,  when  the  wide 
white-blanketed  fields  shining  in  the 
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morning  sun,  the  trees  bejewelled  with 
diamonds,  the  snow-capped  haystacks 
like  fat  ginger  cake  with  white  frosting, 
the  little  houses  looking  as  if  they  had 
just  come  from  a  bath  -  make  a  scene  of 
such  surpassing  loveliness  that  one 
catches  one's  breath  in  wonder.  And  so, 
dear  God  always  makes  beauty  and  man 
changes  it  into  ugliness! 

On  such  a  morning,  when  all  the 
world  is  glittering  like  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas  card,  how  can  one  go  into  the 
school  and  teach  phonics  and  fractions? 
One  does  not!  Asking  the  children  if 
they  saw  the  sunrise  and  the  jewels  in 
the  snow,  and  the  fairies'  Christmas 
trees;  looking  into  their  beautiful  souls, 
catching  the  sparkle  of  their  eyes,  the 
response  of  their  minds  -  I  wondered 
what  made  me  think  I  was  disillusioned 
by  thatched  cottages  with  white  walls 
when  they  contain  so  much  charm  and 
grace? 


Hold  on  to  Your  Hat! 

April  1956 

Halifax:  Literally,  I  didn't  have  to  hang 
on  to  my  hat,  but  it  was  only  by  a  good 
old-fashioned  tug-of-war  that  I  am  still 
able  to  call  it  my  own. 

Our  hats  sat  contentedly  on  the  shelf 
-  two  grey  hats  minding  their  own  busi- 
ness -  just  waiting  the  end  of  the  day 
when  two  Sister  port-workers  would  put 
them  on  and  go  home.  But  that  after- 
noon nearly  proved  fatal,  not  for  the 
hats  especially  (although  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  fracas)  but  for  one  little 
Sister  of  Service. 

A  boat  had  just  come  in  and  we  had 
left  our  booth  to  work  among  the  immi- 
grants a  few  yards  away.  Now  and  then 
we  would  take  a  quick  glance  back  to  see 
if  any  passengers  were  there  looking  for 
assistance.  What  was  my  amazement 
when  I  noticed  a  lad  hanging  over  the 
railing  of  the  booth,  his  two  feet  in  mid- 
air. "UM  .  .  .  m  .  .  .  m  .  .  .!"  I  thought 
to  myself,  "what's  he  reaching  for?"  To 


my  horror,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
clutching  my  hat  with  one  hand  and 
reaching  for  Sister's  hat  with  the  other, 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  balance  him- 
self on  the  railing! 

"Please",  I  said  in  a  low,  kind  voice, 
"that  is  my  hat".  A  blank  stare  was  all  I 
got.  Well,  didn't  I  know  he  was  Greek? 
Didn't  I  know  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand me?  So  I  put  out  my  hand  for  my 
property.  He  hung  on. 

"No  .  .  o  .  .  o  .  .  !",  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  That  was  the  battle  cry!  He 
pulled.  I  pulled.  Then  we  both  pulled 
together.  "Dear  Lord",  I  sighed,  "please 
don't  let  it  tear  apart".  I  had  to  be  calm. 
So  I  pulled  again,  this  time  with  such 
force  that  I  nearly  fell  backwards.  But  I 
had  scored  a  victory!  The  hat  was  mine 
once  again! 

Now  my  worthy  opponent  saw  red. 
His  pal  came  up  beside  him.  Mother 
Cabrini!  What  if  they  ganged  up  on  me? 
I  stretched  myself  to  my  full  five  feet 
and  faced  them  bravely. 

It  was  my  opponent's  turn  to  do  the 
explaining.  He  pointed  to  the  hat,  then 
to  his  head.  (Aha,  he  wants  the  hat  for 
himself!)  Then  he  pointed  to  Sister's  hat 
and  then  to  his  friend's  head,  marking 
each  gesture  with  great  emphasis.  (Oh 
yes,  he  wants  Sister's  hat  for  his  pal.) 

I  gave  a  little  laugh  -  the  kind  you 
give  when  you're  laughing  on  the  outside 
and  boiling  inside.  In  halting  English 
and  with  wild  gestures  which  no  Euro- 
pean could  ever  master  I  explained.  Two 
hats  go  with  two  coats.  Pointed  to  the 
coats  hanging  (at  a  safe  distance)  on  the 
coat  rack.  Lifted  my  cap  slightly  to 
demonstrate  that,  when  cap  is  removed, 
hat  goes  on  in  its  place.  Kept  on  smiling. 

"Oh  .  .  o  .  .  o  .  .  !"  says  my  friend. 
The  two  had  an  animated  conversation 
in  Greek  -  which  was  really  Greek  to 
me.  Both  glared  at  me,  turned  and 
walked  away.  Every  now  and  then  they 
looked  back  over  their  shoulders.  An- 
other glare,  some  muttered  words,  and 
then  they  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Well,  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  or 
even  three  hundred  years  from  now,  no 
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mother  reading  to  her  little  Johnny  from 
the  "Lives  of  the  Saints"  will  ever  say: 
"Today  is  the  Feast  of  Saint  Salvatrice. 
You  remember  her  story,  dear.  She  was 
the  little  Sister  of  Service  who  gave  her 
hat  to  a  poor  immigrant  boy". 

Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  pray  for  me! 


Mother's  Day  in  Montreal 

July,  1934 

Babies  everywhere  -  shy  babies,  noisy 
babies,  solemn  babies  with  big  blue  eyes, 
smiling  babies  ready  to  make  friends 
with  everyone,  sturdy  little  boys,  pretty 
little  girls  .  .  .  and  then  the  mothers! 
Being  a  Mother's  Day  party  we  should 
have  mentioned  the  mothers  first,  but  as 
there  were  two  or  three  babies  to  every 
mother  and  they  monopolised  most  of 
our  attention,  it  seemed  to  be  more  of  a 
baby  party  than  a  Mother's  Day  party. 

Anyone  coming  into  the  Hostel  that 
afternoon  would  have  probably  won- 
dered what  it  was  all  about.  Well,  to 
explain.  It  was  Mother's  Day,  a  day 
when  all  mothers,  both  living  and  dead, 
are  given  a  place  in  our  memories,  and 
on  this  day  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  their 
Hostels  invite  all  their  old  girls  -  girls 
who  have  passed  through  their  hands  in 
earlier  days  and  who  are  now  married  - 
to  come  back  for  a  reunion  and  to  bring 
their  babies. 

At  three  o'clock  the  party  started,  and 
by  three-thirty  the  house  was  full,  and 
one  had  to  walk  circumspectly  to  avoid 
falling  over  babies.  What  exchanges  of 
greetings  there  were  by  mothers  who  had 
not  seen  one  another  for  years.  "Do  you 
remember,  Mary,  the  good  times  we 
used  to  have  at  the  old  Hostel?"  "Why, 
it's  seven  years  since  I  first  came  out  to 
Canada"  chimes  in  another.  "My,  what 
a  lonely  little  girl  I  was  then,  but  the 
Hostel  soon  got  me  over  that",  and  so 
on.  Snatches  of  conversation  float  across 
the  room,  mingled  with  happy  laughter, 
and  mothers  who  are  perhaps  finding  life 
hard  are  young,  carefree  girls  again. 


And  then  tea.  Big  babies  sit  around 
the  tables  while  a  group  of  our  present 
Hostel  girls  look  after  their  needs.  Little 
ones,  ensconced  on  their  mothers'  knees, 
solemnly  munch  cookies,  while  smaller 
ones  regard  the  scene  with  serious  eyes 
while  they  take  their  bottles. 

After  tea  all  went  to  the  chapel  where 
Reverend  Father  Murphy,  C.Ss.R.  bles- 
sed the  babies.  What  a  crowd  got  into 
that  little  chapel!  We  wonder  if  Our 
Blessed  Lord,  looking  out  from  His 
Tabernacle  Home,  thought  of  a  scene 
long  ago  when  He  said,  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me".  Soon  the 
familiar  strains  of  a  well-loved  hymn 
broke  forth  and  the  verses  were  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  gurgles  and 
chuckles  from  the  babies  which  in  no 
way  detracted  from  the  beauty  and  devo- 
tion of  the  hymn.  After  blessing  the 
babies,  Father  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
mothers  and  gave  each  little  one  a  medal 
of  our  Blessed  Mother.  The  ceremony 
concluded  with  an  act  of  consecration 
to  that  Mother  who  must  have  looked 
down  with  loving  kindness  upon  the 
group  gathered  around  her  shrine. 

And  then  such  a  bustle  as  the  prepara- 
tions started  for  the  homeward  journey. 
Small  coats  and  hats  to  be  found,  good- 
byes to  be  said.  At  last  all  were  ready 
and  we  watched  them  go;  babies  starting 
to  get  sleepy,  mothers  happy.  As  the 
sound  of  their  voices  died  away  in  the 
distance  we  realized,  perhaps  a  little 
more,  what  the  Hostels  have  done  and 
are  still  doing  for  the  young  girls  who 
frequent  them. 


Nursing  the  Sick  Poor 
in  Isolated  Districts 

January,  1937 

The  hard-worked  kindly  doctor,  who 
looks  after  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vilna,  Alberta  and  en- 
virons, recently  learned  that  several 
children  and  grown-ups  living  at  some 
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On  the  20th  birthday  of  the  S.O.S.  Father  Daly  planted  a  maple  tree  beside  the 
Mother  House  at  2  Wellesley  Place.  With  Father  Daly  are  Sisters  Chartrand, 
Evelyn  Murphy,  Florence  Regan,  Fur  man,  Albury,  Mac  Neil,  Profit,  O'Brien 

and  Tyszko 
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distance  from  the  hospital  were  badly  in 
need  of  medical  attention,  including 
minor  operations. 

As  he  would  need  the  assistance  of 
nurses  on  this  charitable  expedition,  the 
doctor  turned  to  the  Sisters  of  Service 
for  aid,  and  three  sisters  were  scheduled 
to  accompany  him.  A  few  hours  were 
spent  preparing  the  necessary  equip- 
ment: sterile  towels,  gowns,  dressings, 
gloves,  instruments,  stimulants,  antisep- 
tics, and  so  on. 

Leaving  Vilna  at  an  early  hour,  the 
doctor  and  nurses  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation at  9.45  a.m.  The  Anglican  hall 
had  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion  and 
converted  into  a  temporary  hospital.  A 
number  of  patients,  awaiting  attention, 
were  on  cots.  The  dressing-room  of  the 
Hall  was  used  as  an  operating  room  and 
three  card  tables  placed  closely  together 
served  as  the  operating  table.  Two  smal- 
ler card  tables  held  the  anesthetics  and 
instruments. 

Doctor  and  nurses  were  soon  at  work 
and  there  was  much  to  do.  Many  people 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  doctor's  pre- 
sence to  come  for  attention.  Needless  to 
say  this  was  all  charitable  work  for  these 
people  were  very,  very  poor. 

Three  sets  of  tonsils  were  removed 
before  noon.  Then  there  was  a  pause  for 
lunch,  which  was  served  at  a  nearby 
home.  After  lunch,  five  more  operations, 
much  advice  given  and  medicines  dis- 
tributed. Some  of  the  patients,  the  sisters 
were  told,  would  not  have  a  bed  to  rest 
on  when  they  returned  home,  they 
would  sleep  on  the  floor. 

When  everything  possible  had  been 
done  for  the  patients,  the  sisters  set  out 
on  their  homeward  journey.  They  were 
tired,  but  happy  and  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  helping  these  poor  people 
whom  they,  like  their  Lord,  had  come  to 
serve. 


A  Correspondence  Pupil 
Remembers  . . .  and  appreciates 

October  1947 

Dear  Sisters  of  Service, 
I  understand  that  with  this  final  lesson 
the  course  in  religious  instruction  has 
reached  a  close.  It  is  with  sincere  plea- 
sure that  I  write  this  brief  letter.  You 
see  I  am  now  writing  my  final  examina- 
tions in  Electrical  Engineering  and  con- 
sequently my  time  is  at  a  premium. 

One  cannot  help  reminiscing  about 
the  first  lesson  received  many  years  ago. 
I  can  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  greeted  that  first  corrected  les- 
son, as  well  as  the  delightful  anticipation 
of  future  correspondence.  Yes,  it  is  in- 
deed a  great  debt  I  owe  you,  the  dear 
Sisters  of  Service,  for  having  extended 
religious  instruction  to  persons  like  my- 
self, living  in  the  country  without  benefit 
of  a  Catholic  education.  I  can  also  well 
remember  that  first  year  at  University 
and  the  determination  I  had  to  continue 
and  complete  your  course  in  spite  of  in- 
creased demands  upon  my  time  by  my 
studies.  It  is  therefore  with  no  small 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  answer  this 
last  lesson;  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling 
some  disappointment  at  having  to  termi- 
nate the  series  of  instructions. 

To  be  a  true  Catholic  is  no  easy  task. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  stand  up  for  one's 
moral  and  religious  convictions;  it  is  no 
less  difficult  to  justify  one's  behaviour. 
Yet  I  feel  that  this  course  has  given  me  a 
very  fundamental  basis  for  answering 
questions  about  religion  asked  by  my 
non-Catholic  friends  on  many  occasions. 

It  seems  rather  peculiar  that  the  com- 
pletion of  this  course  in  religion  should 
coincide  with  the  completion  of  my 
course  in  engineering.  The  Dean  of  En- 
gineering cautioned  us  against  believing 
that  studying  ended  with  the  termination 
of  our  life  at  the  University.  He  said, 
"An  engineer,  if  he  is  going  to  be  any 
good  at  all,  is  a  student  all  his  life."  This 
could  be  applied  equally  well  to  religion. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
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feeling  of  deep  gratitude  toward  you  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  I'll  try  to 
remember  you  in  my  prayers  occasion- 
ally. Please  say  a  little  prayer  for  me. 

Sincerely  yours 


A  New  Canadian  Speaks 

July  1952 

The  long  dreamed  of  goal  was  reached. 
After  weeks  and  months  of  planning, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  was  a  reality  at  last. 
My  heart  was  light,  my  spirits  high  and 
I  thanked  the  good  God  for  the  great 
gift  of  life.  The  scenery  seemed  superb, 
the  climate  so  moderate,  in  fact  all  I 
had  ever  read  or  heard  of  this  great 
country  was  true. 

However,  every  joy  has  its  drop  of 
bitterness.  As  the  days  passed  into 
weeks,  I  applied  and  re-applied  at  the 
various  bureaux  and  Labour  Exchange 
offices  with  no  success.  Even  after 
pocketing  my  European  pride  in  skilled 
workmanship  and  offering  to  accept  any- 
thing in  an  emergency,  there  was  still 
no  job.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very,  very 
disappointed  and  lonely  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Then  on  a  certain  Thursday  evening, 
a  fellow  countryman  in  much  the  same 
predicament  as  myself,  invited  me  to 
come  with  him  to  a  Club  conducted  by 
Catholic  Sisters.  He  claimed  these  good 
sisters,  were  interested  in  immigrants 
from  all  countries. 

As  I  think  back  now,  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  happy  ending!  Once 
again  the  Sisters  in  Grey  -  who  had  so 
graciously  helped  me  on  my  arrival  in 
Halifax  -  were  extending  their  Christlike 
charity  to  me.  Though  a  stranger  still,  I 
was  trying  to  strike  roots  into  the 
adopted  land  of  my  choice. 

The  Club  was  gaily  lighted.  Music 
and  chatter  were  in  the  air  when  we 
arrived.  I  was  invited  to  sign  the  Guest 
Book  and  then  to  my  delight  was  intro- 
duced to  a  group  of  smiling  young  ladies 


of  my  own  tongue.  It  was  not  long  until 
I  was  in  the  full  swing  of  things.  I  am 
becoming  quite  Canadianized  in  my 
phrasing.  A  very  pleasant  evening 
proved  to  be  but  the  first  of  many  to 
follow. 

The  classes  in  English  and  Citizenship, 
which  I  discovered  were  taught  in  two 
groups  by  the  Sisters  previous  to  the 
social  evening  every  Thursday,  gave  me 
a  feeling  of  protection  and  care.  As  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  language  or 
customs  of  Canada,  the  patience  and 
kindness  with  which  both  these  subjects 
were  taught  added  greatly  to  my  feeling 
of  security. 

I  discussed  my  financial  quandary 
with  Sister  Superior  and,  to  my  utter 
surprise,  found  that  temporary  employ- 
ment was  also  a  service  rendered  by  this 
unique  and  God-sent  haven  -  1715  West 
Eleventh  Avenue. 

Happily  for  me  J  eventually  secured 
work  with  a  firm  which  was  in  need  of  a 
man  with  my  profession.  There  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  advancement  and  I 
am  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  However, 
I  so  fully  realize  what  a  great  benefit  the 
Sisters  of  Service  were  to  me  when  I 
most  needed  friendship,  advice  and  help 
that  the  desire  to  share  my  happiness 
and  experiences  prompted  these  few 
words. 


First  Person  Singular 

October  1958 

It  comes  to  all  of  us  -  the  dream  of 
being  heroic  on  the  grand  scale,  I  mean. 
The  dream,  yes,  but  the  opportunity  is 
rare.  So  I  was  determined  to  rise  to  great 
heights  that  night  when  smoke  billowed 
up  the  staircase  of  the  Residence  for 
Girls  which  was  my  first  mission.  I  was 
scared  to  death,  of  course,  but  hoped  I 
was  giving  the  impression  of  calm  assur- 
ance as  I  quietened  the  girls,  tried  to 
maintain  order  and  directed  them  to 
their  proper  exits.  We  hardly  had  time  to 
realize  there  was  a  fire  before  ladders 
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were  scaling  our  walls  and  a  fireman  was 
offering  to  help  me  through  the  window. 
Ah,  this  was  it!  This  was  the  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  to  be  a  heroine! 
This  was  my  big  moment!  Stepping  back 
from  the  window  I  said  firmly,  "Oh  no, 
don't  bother  about  me.  Take  the  girls 
first." 

Momentarily  and  appraisingly  the  fire- 
man looked  me  over.  Then  in  a  voice 
which  suggested  that  patience  and  exas- 
peration were  struggling  for  control,  he 
said  quietly. 

"And  what  are  you?" 


Report  Writers 
I  Have  Lived  With 

January  1960 

The  Russians  were  the  first  to  invent  re- 
ports. They  do  not  claim  that  honour  but 
we  give  it  to  them  just  the  same.  If  it  was 
not  the  Russians,  then  it  was  diabolical. 
But  you  cannot  blame  either  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Devil  for  all  the  ramifica- 
tions that  have  grown  out  of  that  refine- 
ment of  torture  called  the  Annual 
Report.  The  month  of  January  is  the 
critical  month.  If  you  live  through  Janu- 
ary, your  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  finish  out  the  year. 

January  is  the  time  when  pastors,  who 
looked  so  benevolent  and  mellow  during 
the  Christmas  rush,  now  look  gaunt  and 
harried.  If  you  are  working  on  a  report 
of  your  own,  keep  away  from  the  parish 
office,  especially  if  your  hand-writing  is 
good.  Matrimonial  and  baptismal  regis- 
ters are  on  the  cure's  mind  and  could 
easily  fall  into  your  hands.  If  you  are 
asked,  "What  is  Effie's  last  name?"  you 
can  tell  that  the  census  report  is  in  ques- 
tion. The  only  way  to  treat  these  makers 
of  bishop's  reports  is  with  unfailing  sym- 
pathy; the  words  do  not  matter  as  long 
as  you  can  achieve  a  soft,  low,  melodious 
murmur.  Numerous  cups  of  coffee  help. 

Then  there  are  teachers'  reports.  Most 
teachers  can  add  sideways  and  up  and 


down  but  you  do  run  into  a  few  who 
cannot.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  a  big 
help,  sometimes  not.  Then  the  principal 
has  to  be  called  in  to  settle  the  matter. 
With  ordinary  fussing  the  attendance, 
the  van  driver's  and  the  pupils'  reports 
get  done.  But  an  irresistible  force  meets 
an  immovable  object  when  the  time 
comes  for  cumulative  reports!  Then 
comes  the  struggle  with  I.Q.'s,  levels, 
language-barriers,  backgrounds,  ages, 
physical  defects  and  personalities.  These 
reports  also  should  be  done  in  January, 
but  there  are  always  empty  spaces  in 
June. 

The  latest  reports  I  have  met  with  are 
social  service  or  welfare  reports.  The 
writer  goes  into  a  semi-swoon  with  a 
mild  expression  on  her  face.  She  is  lost 
in  her  own  world  (a  shrinking  world)  of 
compulsions,  hostilities,  needs,  experi- 
ences and  committees  (preferably  steer- 
ing). All  this  she  must  fit  in  with:  in 
terms  of,  on-going,  selective,  contribute, 
functions,  potent  problems,  current 
trend,  flexible  or  liquid  and  counselling. 
In  this  condition  cups  of  tea  always  help. 
Everything  ends  "hopefully". 

If  you  live  in  a  convent  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  Mother  House  report.  Some- 
times this  involves  several  people.  After 
a  while  you  can  get  to  know  which  is 
which  by  a  mere  glance,  and  you  become 
quite  skilful  in  dealing  with  them. 

There  is  the  work-report-maker.  She 
is  sure  to  accost  you  with:  "You  kept  an 
account  of  the  visits  you  made  last 
Spring.  Can  you  tell  me  offhand  how 
many  there  were?"  She  knows  perfectly 
well  that  if  you  don't  answer  offhand 
you  won't  answer  at  all.  The  strategy 
here  is  to  open  your  eyes  wide  as  if 
thinking,  instead  you  guess  wildly.  If 
you  can  manage  to  look  innocent,  the 
strategy  may  work.  The  nice  thing  about 
these  work-report-people  is  that,  once 
they  have  taken  you  at  your  word,  they 
leave  you  alone.  There  is  no  more 
checking. 

The  financial-report-sister  is  different. 
You  cannot  get  rid  of  her  until  you  find 
or  manufacture  a  receipt  or  a  tab.  I  don't 
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know  which  is  which,  but  she  does. 
Sometimes  this  financial  wizard  has 
troubles  of  her  own.  She  goes  about  mut- 
tering: "$7.83  ...  if  only  it  were  $700 
short  I  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  finding 
it,  but  $7.83!"  At  that  moment  you  have 
the  guilty  feeling  that  there  are  17  cents 
in  your  pocket  that  you  can't  account 
for,  so  you  just  pretend  that  you  don't 
hear.  If  it  gets  to  the  point  where  you 
believe  she  really  needs  sympathy,  then 
agree  vehemently  and  loudly  with  all  she 
says,  whether  you  understand  it  or  not. 

Without  any  doubt  the  worst  report- 
maker  of  all  is  the  keeper  of  the  petty 
cash.  You  are  expected  to  answer  this 
type  of  question  from  her:  "You  bought 
$1.00  worth  of  tickets  and  used  three, 
where  are  the  other  four?"  Or,  "I  know 
the  regular  price  is  $1.50  but  you  got 
this  on  sale,  where  is  the  change?"  And 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  "Did  you  hand  in 
your  expense  account?"  But  I  know  the 
answer  to  all  that  pother.  I  am  now  in 
charge  of  the  petty  cash  myself. 


home  to  Vilna.  There,  in  the  white  uni- 
form of  an  S.O.S.  nurse,  she  helps  out 
on  floor  duty.  Or,  in  her  regular  grey 
uniform  she  may  relieve  the  sister  in  the 
office  as  admitting  officer. 

Boredom  is  rare  in  the  S.O.S.  and  our 
usual  multiple  tasks  are  the  reason  why. 
Having  more  than  one  iron  in  the  fire 
and  the  ability  to  fill  a  breach  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  keep  the  S.O.S.  nurse,  or 
catechist,  or  social  worker,  or  teacher, 
young  and  interested  and  happy. 

For  the  great  blessing  of  plenty  of 
work,  dear  Lord  we  thank  you! 


The  Many  Hats  of 
S.O.S.  Nursing 


October  1965 


Sisters  of  Service  rarely  have  straightfor- 
ward jobs  in  which  they  do  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only.  Almost  all  of  us  have 
more  than  one  task,  or  else  we  pinch-hit 
for  others  while  doing  that  to  which  we 
have  been  assigned.  This  is  true  of  Sister 
Mary  Haider. 

Sister  Haider's  home  is  at  Our  Lady's 
Hospital,  Vilna,  Alberta.  But  her  regular 
work  keeps  her  away  from  home  all 
week.  She  is  a  public  health  nurse  with 
the  St.  Paul,  Alberta  County  Health 
Unit.  During  the  week  she  lives  in  St. 
Paul  and  works  out  from  there  in  the 
district  -  doing  school  nursing,  child 
welfare  work  et  cetera.  She  wears  the 
uniform  of  an  Alberta  Public  Health 
Nurse. 

On  weekends  Sister  Haider  comes 


Sister  Haider  in  the  uniform  of  a  pro- 
vincial public  health  nurse  in  Alberta. 
Sister  is  still  a  public  health  nurse  but 
now  works  with  National  Health  and 
Welfare  at  Teslin  Lake,  Yukon 
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/  Want  To  Love 

January  1968 

I  want  to  love, 

truly,  deeply,  with  all  that  I  am, 

with  all  that  I  have. 
Whom  shall  I, 

whom  can  I  love  this  way? 
Will  it  be  one  person? 

Will  his  love  and  mine,  united, 

procreate  other  loves,  children 

to  whom  we  shall  pass  on 

our  heritage  of  deep  and  lasting  love? 
This  could  be  beautiful. 

Or  shall  my  love 

be  given  uniquely  to  the  Person, 

the  One  Who  is  Himself  incarnate  Love? 
Shall  my  small  love  united 

to  the  greatness,  the  glory  of  His 

be  channelled  out  to  all  His  People? 
This  too  is  beautiful. 

A  New  Year  dawns. 

For  me  a  new  life  lies  ahead. 

To  me  the  choice. 

How  dear  the  thought  of  married  love, 
how  precious  its  responsibilities: 
to  help  one  another  on  the  way  to  God; 
together  molding  saints  for  Heaven. 

Or  have  I  the  courage 

to  say  "No"  to  all  but  Him? 
To  face  life  with  a  Lover 
Whom  I  cannot  see; 

Whose  Presence  will  be  but  dimly  known, 
at  times  known  only  in  faith. 
A  lonely  life 

of  constant  giving,  serving,  sharing. 

A  life,  withal,  of  peace  quite 

indescribable 

of  loving  and  being  loved 

by  Love. 

To  me  the  choice. 

Spirit  of  God,  enlighten  me. 

Help  me  to  choose  that  life 

which,  in  my  eternal  life, 

will  let  me  look  at  God  and  say, 
"My  choice  was  for  Your  greater  honour  and  glory.' 
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Epilogue 


When  your  editor  decided  to  review  the  forty-eight  years  of  the  field  at  home 
in  this  Jubilee  issue,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  size  of  the  task  she  had  assumed.  In  the 
forty-eight  years  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  issues  of  our  mag- 
azine. How  does  one  choose  at  all,  much  less  choose  wisely  from  such  a  mass  of 
material? 

In  selecting  articels  from  various  issues,  the  editor's  aim  was  to  provide  a 
glimpse  of  the  attitudes,  the  humour,  the  pathos  sometimes,  which  have  gone  into 
making  the  Sisters  of  Service  what  they  are :  down-to-earth  women  working  whole- 
heartedly for  God  and  His  people,  within  a  sensible  and  flexible  framework  of 
religious  life. 

You  must  be  the  judges  of  whether  or  not  the  editor  has  succeeded. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced.  As  we  tread  our  way  through  the  paths  of  yester- 
day, how  can  we  have  anything  but  hope  for  the  future?  It  would  require  far 
more  detailed  reporting  to  really  convey  the  manner  in  which  obstacles  were 
cheerfully  hurdled  by  our  Founders  and  our  first  sisters.  The  breadth  and  depth 
of  their  confidence,  their  hope,  can  be  measured  only  by  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  their  faith  and  love. 

So  we,  in  an  affluent  age  and  an  affluent  country,  with  all  the  benefits  of 
education  and  training,  should  be  utterly  undaunted  as  we  face  the  future.  We 
must  examine  only  our  own  faith  in  Our  Father,  our  love  for  Him  and  for  the 
Son  who  is  our  Brother,  our  unwavering  confidence  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  will 
make  all  things  new.  With  faith,  hope,  charity  and  genuine  zeal  we  cheerfully 
face  the  future  with  all  its  uncertainties  as  we  continue  to  serve.  For,  "Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new." 


I  would  like  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  Never  allow  your  Institute  to  be  hardened 
by  what  I  would  call  "institutionalism",  whereby  an  Institution  is  prone  to  forget 
the  very  spirit  that  prompted  its  existence  and  works  for  its  own  self-aggrandize- 
ment. The  nature  and  variety  of  your  work  demands  a  certain  flexibility  which 
allows  you  to  accommodate  yourselves  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place  without 
deviating  from  the  principles  which  govern  your  religious  life.  This  where  Sup- 
eriors particularly  are  to  have  vision,  tact  and  prudence.  .  .  .  Always  be  ready 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  most  abandoned,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afflicted, 
the  children.  Charity  can  be  very  ingenious  in  finding  ways  to  help  others.  .  .  . 
May  you  always  be  able  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  the  great  missionary  Apostle:  "I 
will  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  on  souls'  behalf."  (II  Cor.  XII  -  15) 

FATHER  DALY,   Aug.   2,  1952 
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MEMO... 

from  the  editor's  desk 


now  that  the  golden  jubilee  year  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  is  fading  into 
time,  though  hopefully  not  into  oblivion,  the  editor  has  taken  it  upon  herself  to 
select  what  may  have  been  the  outstanding  aspect  of  the  year's  celebrations. 
The  choice  is  necessarily  arbitrary  and  reflects  only  the  editor's  thinking.  So 
here  we  go,  for  better  or  worse. 

To  me  the  most  heart-warming,  rewarding  and  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
entire  year  was  the  response  of  the  people,  our  friends,  to  our  invitation  to 
celebrate  with  us. 

In  the  cities  which  have  a  formal  S.O.S.  mission  and  in  Edson,  our  largest 
non-city  mission,  there  were  liturgical  and  social  celebrations.  The  reaction  to 
each  was  exactly  the  same:  "In  our  wildest  dreams  we  did  not  expect  so  many 
people." 

The  participation  of  people,  the  ordinary  people  who  are  our  good  friends, 
in  our  joy  and  thanksgiving  was  heart-warming.  The  Sisters  of  Service  are  few; 
our  work  is  not  in  large  institutions,  it  is  not  usually  spectacular  nor  particularly 
attention-getting.  We  work,  have  always  worked,  with  those  who  are  either  poor 
or  in  fairly  moderate  circumstances.  They  are  not  the  type  of  people  whose 
resources  allow  them  to  endow,  to  donate  large  amounts,  to  build  buildings  or 
portions  thereof  -  even  if  we  had  such  buildings  -  to  furnish  rooms  or  audito- 
riums or  gymnasiums.  We  have  not  often  known  that  we  have  made  any  impact 
on  the  lives  we  touch;  whether  or  not  they  have  remembered  us  as  they  worked 
their  way  up  the  social  and  economic  ladders  from  newly-arrived  immigrant  to 
substantial  citizen.  We  haven't  even  asked  such  questions  because  what  we  did 
was  because  of  what  we  are,  not  because  we  sought  recognition  or  remem- 
brance. 

Then  the  Golden  Jubilee  bells  began  to  ring.  They  rang  out  the  news  of  our 
celebration  and  the  invitation  to  come  celebrate  with  us.  And  the  wonderful, 
wonderful  people  had  remembered,  they  had  recognized,  they  had  cherished,  as 
we  soon  discovered.  They  came,  not  by  the  dozen,  but  by  the  hundreds. 

The  response  had  to  be  rewarding.  We  can  play  at  being  noble,  at  caring  and 
not  caring  because  all  we  do  is  done  for  God,  but  who  among  us  does  not  relish 
a  little  recognition?  Who  among  us  is  not  the  better  for  knowing  that  we  are 
appreciated?  And  what  are  the  Sisters  of  Service  if  not  fully  human  women 
with  fully  human  hearts?  So  the  response  was  a  tremendous  reward  in  itself. 
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Then  there  was  the  element  of  encouragement.  Because  we  really  know  now 
that  our  work,  despite  its  deficiencies,  has  been  recognized  by  those  about  whom 
we  care  most;  because  we  know  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  communicate 
with  the  people  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  work;  because  we  know  now  that 
the  relationships  we  have  established  are  not  ephemeral,  we  can  forge  ahead 
with  confidence  along  the  road  marked  from  the  beginning  for  the  Sisters  of 
Service. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  tremendous  renewal  of  community  spirit  which  the 
Rallies  of  sisters  in  Toronto  and  Edmonton  evoked;  in  the  unique  way  in  which 
each  mission  executed  its  own  form  of  celebration;  in  the  generosity  with  which 
Sister  Florence  Kelly  kept  all  of  us  abreast  of  what  was  going  on  everywhere 
in  the  S.O.S.  during  1972;  for  this  writer  the  highlight  of  the  entire  year  of 
Jubilee  was  the  response  of  the  people  whom  we  have  come  to  serve. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  these  dear  people  will  read  these  words.  I  wish  I 
could  climb  atop  the  Peace  Tower  here  in  Ottawa  to  announce  the  gratitude  I 
feel  toward  all  of  them.  As  long  as  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  enriches  us  with 
such  friends,  we  shall  be  rich  indeed. 


As  I  write  I  am  surrounded  by  clippings,  leaflets,  brochures,  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
all  relating  to  the  Golden  Jubilee.  We  S.O.S.  seem  to  have  received  fairly  wide 
coverage  in  the  press,  especially  the  Catholic  press  but  in  the  secular  dailies 
also.  I  had  thought  of  including  excerpts  from  some  of  the  articles  but  how 
include  some  and  exclude  others?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  arouse  anyone's  ire  at 
the  end  of  a  beautifully  ire-less  year.  So,  just  a  word  of  thanks  to  all  who  wrote 
so  kindly  about  us. 

The  editor  has  one  deep  regret.  With  the  exception  of  a  group  picture  from 
Edmonton,  the  only  photographic  record  of  our  Jubilee  celebrations  which  we 
have  is  from  Toronto.  As  our  readers  enjoy  the  pictures  of  the  Mother  House 
gala,  we  suggest  that  they  multiply  them  mentally  to  include  St.  John's,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Edmonton  and  Edson. 
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Bless  the  Lord,  my  soul 
His  grace  to  thee  proclaim 
And  all  that  is  within  me  join 
To  bless  His  holy  name. 


O  Bless  the  Lord,  my  soul 
His  mercies  bear  in  mind 
Forget  not  all  His  Benefits 
The  Lord  to  thee  is  kind. 


He  will  not  always  chide 
He  will  with  patience  wait 
His  wrath  is  ever  slow  to  rise 
And  ready  to  abate. 


He  pardons  all  thy  sins 
Prolongs  thy  feeble  breath 
He  healeth  thine  infirmities 
And  ransoms  thee  from  death. 


He  clothes  thee  with  His  love 
Upholds  thee  with  His  truth 
And  like  the  eagle  He  renews 
The  vigor  of  thy  youth. 


Then  bless  His  holy  name 
Whose  grace  has  made  thee  whole 
Whose  loving  kindness  crowns  thy  days 
O  bless  the  Lord,  my  soul. 
O  bless  the  Lord,  my  soul! 
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St.  Patrick's  Church,  Toronto,  during  S.O.S.  Jubilee  Mass.  Archbishop  P.  F. 
Pocock  is  at  the  altar;  Father  E.  J.  Dowling,  S.J.,  at  the  lectern.  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  Choir  sang,  and  Mr.  John  Arab,  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  School 
and  the  Canadian  Opera  Company,  was  soloist 
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Sister  Catherine  Donnelly  (with  corsage),  accompanied  by  Sister  Domitilla 
Morrison  and  followed  by  Sisters  Kathleen  Schenck  and  Patricia  Burke, 
lead  the  procession  of  sisters  from  the  church 


Sister  Rita 
Hurley 
receiving 
Holy 

Communion 
from 

Archbishop 
Pocock 
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A  section 

of  the  crowd 

at  the  reception 

in  the  hall 

of  St.  Patrick's 

Settlement  House 
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Sister  Patricia  Burke,  Sister  General; 
Sister  Catherine  Donnelly,  Co-Founder; 
Sister  Helen  Hayes,  Assistant  General, 
greet  friends  at  the  reception 
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Jubilee  celebration, 
Edmonton,  August  21,  1972: 
Sisters  grouped  in  front 
of  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral 
before  the 

concelebrated  Mass 
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Launch, 
again, 
into  the  deep 


"Launch  into  the  deep."  How  Father  Daly  loved  the  expression.  It  seemed 
to  rank,  in  his  mind,  with  two  other  favorites:  "Look  at  big  maps"  and  "Take 
the  long  view".  Father  Daly's  view  was  long  indeed.  His  dictums  are  today  as 
applicable  to  the  Sisters  of  Service  as  they  were  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  year  of  Jubilee  is  almost  over.  We  have  celebrated  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude 
and  hope.  We  have  savoured  the  past  which,  despite  inevitable  disappoint- 
ments, frustrations  and  deep  sorrows,  has  been  a  golden  span  of  dedication, 
achievement  and  cheerful  service.  Now,  we  must  look  to  the  future  without 
turning  our  back  on  the  past,  our  precious  and  most  necessary  heritage. 

There  are  new  trails  to  blaze,  new  worlds  to  conquer  -for  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Vatican  II  told  religious  to  return  to  their  origins,  to  the  source  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  Our  Source  is  always  with  us.  Our  origins  are  not  buried  under 
the  debris  of  time.  We  have  one  of  our  Co-Founders  still  with  us  -  the  indomit- 
able Sister  Catherine  Donnelly  whose  apostolic  zeal  was  the  seed  from  which 
the  S.O.S.  developed  and  grew.  We  are  still  close  to  the  great  missionary  vision 
of  Archbishop  McNeil;  to  the  holy  imagination  of  Father  Coughlan  who  could 
encourage  our  travelling  along  paths  which  he  himself  had  not  trod;  to  the 
dynamic  courage  and  drive  of  Father  Daly  who  saw  problems  and  committed 
himself  to  solutions  which  were  extremely  daring  in  the  early  decades  of  this 
century. 

So  we  must  launch,  again,  into  the  deep  with  thanksgiving,  praise  and  hope. 
Our  present  Sister  General,  Patricia  Burke,  has  said  something  which,  we 
believe,  cannot  be  better  said  as  we  look  toward  the  century  mark  of  the  Sisters 
of  Service. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  past  and  the  varied  ways  in  which  we  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  the  Church.  We  do  not  however,  wish  to  concentrate  on  the 
past  but  focus  our  celebration  on  hope  in  the  future  -  a  future  which  may  lead 
us  in  directions  markedly  different  from  anything  we  have  so  far  known.  May 
we  continue  in  faith  and  love  to  meet  this  challenge." 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  fearless  looking  ahead  that  the  following  pages  are  offered 
for  reflection  -  to  the  Sisters  of  Service,  yes,  but  to  all  Christians  to  whom 
Christianity  is  a  way  of  life  and  not  something  to  be  taken  from  its  pigeon-hole 
on  appropriate  occasions. 

The  Editor 
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In  Thanksgiving 

LORD,  our  sovereign, 

how  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth! 

Thy  majesty  is  praised  high  as  the  heavens. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,  of  infants  at  the  breast, 
thou  hast  rebuked  the  mighty, 

silencing  enmity  and  vengeance  to  teach  thy  foes  a  lesson. 

When  I  look  up  at  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  set  in  their  place  by  thee, 
what  is  man  that  thou  shouldst  remember  him, 
mortal  man  that  thou  shouldst  care  for  him? 

Yet  thou  hast  made  him  little  less  than  a  god, 

crowning  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

Thou  makest  him  master  over  all  thy  creatures; 

thou  hast  put  everything  under  his  feet: 

all  sheep  and  oxen,  all  the  wild  beasts, 

the  birds  in  the  air  and  the  fish  in  the  sea, 
and  all  that  moves  along  the  paths  of  ocean. 
O  Lord,  our  sovereign, 

how  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth! 

Psalm  8 
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Hope 
is  the  Remedy 


Ed.  Note:  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  recently  published  book  by  Father 
Bernard  Haring,  C.Ss.R.  In  the  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  buy 
and  prayerfully  reflect  on  Father  Haring's  words  which  are  particularly 
relevant  in  our  day,  we  are  presenting  this  excerpt  which  has  a  special 
bearing  on  the  theme  of  this  section  of  our  magazine. 

The  renewal  efforts  in  the  Church,  the  ecumenical,  biblical  and  liturgical 
movements,  the  awakening  of  the  laity  to  responsible  service  in  the  Church  and 
society,  the  ideas  Pope  John  XXIII  embodied  so  uniquely  and  the  courage  of 
Vatican  II  to  embark  on  an  uncertain  future,  were  not  these  things,  for  many 
of  us,  much  more  than  a  sensation  of  hope?  They  represented  more  than  we 
had  dared  hope  to  see  realized  in  our  lifetime.  In  response,  we  can  fittingly 
render  thanks  and  honor  God  only  if  we  hope  for  still  greater  things. 

In  these  well-founded  hopes,  grounded  in  the  visible  signs  of  God's  gracious 
presence,  we  have  somewhat  of  a  tonal  scale  of  modern  man's  desires.  At  the 
very  core  of  his  life  is  tension  between  the  hopes  raised  by  one  particular  field 
of  endeavor  and  the  danger  of  despair  generated  by  other  perhaps  more  im- 
portant tasks;  there  is  tension  in  the  imbalance  between  the  new  experience  of 
power  on  the  one  hand  and  greater  awareness  of  human  limitations  and  frustra- 
tions on  the  other.  Much  sand  has  been  thrown  into  the  mill  of  renewal  by  the 
very  mixture  of  these  hopes  and  by  technical  man's  impatient  eagerness  to 
construct  things  which  cannot  be  refashioned  at  technology's  actual  pace.  Large 
bodies  move  slowly  and  the  Church  is  no  exception  to  this  physical  law;  there- 
fore, ensuing  discontent  and  disillusionment  are  evident  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  seem  at  times  that  pessimism  is  more  prevalent  than 
hope.  Two  very  different  and  opposing  groups  help  to  promote  this  mistaken  im- 
pression. One  need  only  scan  the  reactions  to  Pope  Paul  VI's  utterances,  deci- 
sions and  actions.  Even  when  his  message,  on  the  whole,  is  an  appeal  to  courage 
and  trust,  there  are  cynics  who  quote  only  his  expressions  of  concern,  grief  and 
despair;  they  seem  attuned  only  to  the  pessimistic  overtones.  It  may  be  that 
these  people  need  a  scapegoat  for  their  own  anguish  and  lack  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  this  reality.  They  are  angry  because  history  has  not  set  its  seal  on 
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their  hopes.  The  reforms  they  wanted  and  the  speed  they  had  opted  for  failed 
to  materialize. 

Others  have  dwelt  on  the  pessimistic  undertones  of  the  papal  pronounce- 
ments because  of  their  own  masochistic  tendencies  and  need  to  dwell  on  gloom 
and  despair.  They  wish  to  canonize  their  anxiety  neurosis.  The  existential  fear 
prompting  their  despondency  is  their  futile  search  for  liberation  from  the  duty 
of  committing  themselves  to  salvific  change. 

However  these  two  vocal  groups  are  not  representative  of  the  whole  world 
nor  of  the  whole  Church.  Hope  is  not  dead;  on  the  contrary,  hope  is  finding 
new  classical  modes  of  expression.  I  shall  mention  two  examples  only.  The 
astronauts,  who  with  almost  incredible  skill  and  courage  have  opened  up  new 
vistas  of  technical  progress  and  human  valor  have  also,  in  the  midst  of  their 
successful  exploits,  openly  proclaimed  to  the  whole  of  mankind  their  praise  of 
the  Creator.  This  represents  a  new  awareness  of  the  continued  presence  of  God 
in  an  on-going  creation.  Similarly,  Pope  Paul's  pilgrimages  have  shown  un- 
daunted courage,  by-passing  so  many  traditions  and  twice  visiting  in  the  Orient 
the  leader  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  before  inviting  him  to  a  visit  in  Rome. 
Whatever  may  be  said  critically  of  Pope  Paul's  journeys,  are  they  not  symbolic 
of  the  pilgrim  Church  setting  out  for  new  horizons  in  constant  hope? 

As  far  as  we  men  are  concerned,  hope  at  its  source  gives  God  freedom  to  be 
everything  in  all  things.  In  prayer  we  commit  ourselves  in  trust  to  God  granting 
him  a  free  hand  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises. 

Hope  in  action,  an  active  trust  that  fosters  hope  in  our  neighbors  and  in  the 
world  around  us,  is  prayer  whenever  two  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
In  full  awareness,  they  consent  in  word  and  deed  to  that  solidarity  which  is  the 
sign  that  they  are  at  the  source  of  hope  in  God. 
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aggiornamento 


Dear  Lord, 

there  just  isn't  a  word  for  it  in  English. 
Pope  John  said  it  in  Italian  - 

aggiornamento  - 
"the  opening  up  of  windows  to  let  in  fresh  air." 
Ah,  Lord,  I  like  what  it  does  to  a  house  - 
opening  windows. 
The  fresh  air  revives 
and  rejuvenates 
and  makes  me  want  to  sing. 
But  this  aggiornamento  implies  an  opening  up  of  windows 
of  the  mind  - 

an  airing  out  of  stale  notions  and  worthless  attitudes. 
It  implies  a  reviving  and  rejuvenating 

that  is  as  welcome  as  a  summer  breeze. 

I  know  how  to  open  house  windows, 

and  I  do  it  whenever  possible. 
I  have  a  fairly  good  idea  how  to  open  windows  in  my 

mind.  But  I  avoid  it  whenever  possible. 
But  I  can  deliberately  expose  my  mind  to  situations 

where  study  is  required, 

where  thinking  is  essential, 

where  startling,  fresh  new  ideas  are  thrust  upon  me. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  it  takes  an  act  of 
decision  to  open  a  window  . . . 

in  a  house 

or  in  a  mind. 
Aggiornamento! 

Amen. 

from  Bless  This  Mess  &  Other  Prayers 
by  Jo  Carr  and  Imogene  Sorley 
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Communication 
and 

Christianization 

Our  task  is  to  communicate  Christ  to  people  as  the  one  who  has  given  us  the 
pattern  to  guide  our  human  development  now;  the  one  who,  no  matter  what  the 
person's  individual  life  may  be,  is  meaningful  for  him  as  no  one  else  is.  Christ 
is  not  meaningful  generically,  he  is  meaningful  personally.  Our  task  is  to  come 
to  each  individual  human  being,  and  each  group  of  human  beings,  and  to  preach 
Christ  in  a  way  which  touches  them.  This  is  our  basic  problem:  How  to  preach 
Christ  as  touching  these  particular  cultural,  geographical,  historical  situations? 
We  cannot  give  Christ  simply  as  he  is  meaningful  for  us;  we  must  somehow  try 
to  lead  persons  to  understand  what  Christ  is  for  them.  The  problem  of  evan- 
gelization thus  leads  to  the  problem  of  pre-evangelization.  .  .  . 

In  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  in  the  documents  that  have  come  from 
it,  there  is  this  new  element:  a  deep  concern  for  the  ways  in  which  the  Church 
touches  the  ordinary  patterns  of  life.  We  are  learning  that  there  can  be  no 
genuine  Christianization  until  there  is  this  confrontation  with  the  reality  of 
human  life.  We  can  create  a  thin  veneer  of  Christianity  on  top  of  a  people's 
culture,  and  then  pretend  that  here  is  another  Christian  country,  but  when 
historical  tensions  really  come  to  bear  on  the  situation  the  veneer  vanishes  and 
we  realize  how  thin  it  really  was. 

The  Church  has  known  this  problem  almost  from  the  beginning;  it  was  one 
of  the  rude  shocks  of  the  primitive  Church,  when  the  first  general  persecution 
occurred.  Most  of  the  persecutions  were  local  affairs  aimed  only  at  the  leaders. 
When  the  first  general  persecution  took  place  the  apostasy  problem  was  so 
great  the  whole  discipline  of  Penance  had  to  be  changed  to  take  care  of  it.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  times  when  the  Church  became  aware  of  the  problem  of 
creating  a  really  profound  faith.  We  are  only  now  fully  coming  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  Now  we  have  the  historical  perspective,  the  knowledge  of  the 
social  sciences,  that  enable  us  to  analyze  institutional  patterns  so  that  we  can 
see  more  sharply  what  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  have  a  genuine  Christianity. 

If  we  are  going  to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  then  we  have  a  double  task: 
to  live  the  mystery  in  our  daily  life  and  to  proclaim  it  formally  in  the  sacra- 
ments, particularly  in  the  Eucharist. 
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)  ye  of  little  faith"  why  fear  or  hold  aloof  from  the  onward  march 
the  world?  Why  foolishly  multiply  your  prophecies  of  woe  and 
your  prohibitions:  "Don't  venture  there;  don't  attempt  that;  every- 
thing is  already  known  that  can  be  known;  the  earth  is  grown  old 
and  stale  and  empty;  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  find  ..." 

On  the  contrary  we  must  try  everything  for  Christ;  we  must  hope 
everything  for  Christ.  To  leave  nothing  unattempted:  that  is  the  true 
Christian  attitude.  Divinization  means  not  destruction  but  super- 
creation.  We  can  never  know  all  that  the  Incarnation  still  asks  of 
the  world's  potentialities.  We  can  never  hope  for  too  much  from 
the  growing  unity  of  mankind.         '{j •■W^UBt 

TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN 


fith  1973  almost  upon  us  The  Field  at  Home  leaves  the 
nostalgic  looking-back  occasioned  by  our  Jubilee  Year.  Our 
thanks  to  those  many  good  friends  who  have  looked  back 
<v/|^  us,  who  have  joined  in  our  celebrations,  who  have  proved 
:in  so  many  ways  their  sterling  friendship,  Our  wish  for  all  at 
Christmas  and  throughout  the  New  Year  is  simply  this:  May 
our  faith,  hope  and  love  lead  us  to  try  everything  for  Christ, 
to  hope  everything  for  Christ  and,  however  humbly,  to  portray 
Him  to  our  brothers  in  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  c/ot ' !  !: 


